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W. Stuart Symington: Will NSRB benefit from World War Il experience? (page 22) 
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News of developments from General Electric's Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 


G-E SILICONES FINDING NEW USE 
IN AUTOMOTIVE BEAUTY TREATMENT 


Here’s a new development in cos- 
metics for cars. Manufacturers are 
incorporating small quantities of 
General Electric silicone oils in 
wuto waxes and polishes. They say 
the resultant products, when prop 
erly formulated, add desirable 
characteristics to the polishes 
For example rainbow” streaks are 
eliminated; the polishes and waxes 


are much easier to apply; and sub 
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sequent cleanings are simplified. 

A silicone film forms on the sur- 
face of the wax or polish when ap- 
plied, which users say gives added 
protection to the ear finish and 
helps to keep it looking bright and 
shiny. Other similar applications 
for G-E silicones are anticipated, 
based on the remarkable charac- 
teristies of this amazing new 
chemical family. 
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There’s a whole family of G-E sili- 
cone products which is finding an 
ever-widening range of uses in 
industry. A few of the more impor- 
tant ones are G-E silicone resins, 
oils and rubber. All are character- 
ized by the chemical inertness, 
temperature-resistance, and flexi- 
bility of silicones. Why not write us 
today for more information on hou 
these versatile materials can help 
you make better products more 
easily? Just address: Chemical 
Department, General Electric Co., 
I Plastics Ave., Pittsfield 18, Mass. 


CHEMICAL BREVII 


A recent G-E chemical development 
G-E phenolic resin binder 12 
makes it practical to mold 
expensive trays, medallions—cven 
boards—from impregnated sawdust. 

* * 

General Electric's popular all-purpose 
insulating varnish is helping to simplify 
motor maintenance and reduce service 
shop inventory problems. 

* * 
Resin-impregnated, plastics-laminated 
: nner door pan ls are be ing made by 
G.E. for several large refrigerator 
manufacturers. They are lightweight, 


rustproof, exceptionally strong 
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G-E Chemical Department plants at: Pittsfield, Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Waterford, N. Y.; € oshocton, Ohio; Decatur, Iil.; 


Taunton, Mass.; Anaheim, Calif 
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GENERAL 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES + INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL! 


ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 
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he telephone takes a 
smaller part of the family 


budget than in 1939... 


One of the attractive and remarkable things about 


tele phone service is its low price. 


It actually takes a smaller part of the family 
budget than it did ten or eleven years ago, That's 
because the average family income has increased 
much more than the increase in telephone rates 
Even though increases in telephone rates are still 
needed to catch up with past increases in costs, your 
te lephone will continue to be a big bargain. The 
increases so far plus those now request d, average 
only a p¢ nny OF so pe r¢ ill 

At the same time, there has been a big increase 1n 
the value of the te lephone. On the average, you 
can now call more than twice as many telephones 


in your local area as in 1939 


Ge, 
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Budd Introduces 
New Lightweight Wheel 


of STEEL 


This new high tensile steel wheel for trucks and trailers is com- 
pletely interchangeable with standard wheels, requires no 
special parts, provides all Budd wheel features including depend- 
able strength, and saves approximately 20 pounds over present 
Budd wheels . . . more over others. Inner duals are readily 
inspected and serviced. Available as specified factory equipment 
and through all Budd wheel distributors. 
The Budd Company, Detroit 14. 
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This can be the 
Most Profitable 


Prospecting 


in the Wo 


WHEN IT “PANS OUT” that a prod- 
uct can be taught to count to the great- 
er benefit of its users... then, by the 
same token, it will count to the great- 


er profit of its maker. 


Witness the case of the marufacturer of 


electrical equipment who . .. in a hotly 


Veeder-Root 


r 


id! 


competitive market... built a Veeder- 
Root Counter into his product to re- 
cord the number of times that product 
was push-buttoned into service by its 
users. And so he proved his service guar- 
antee beyond argument or doubt... while 
his competitors were still hurling w ords 


instead of Facts-in-Figures. 


Now... 


pay-dirt in your product? 


CIOWUINITIEIRIS 


what about looking for new 








Small Reset Counter, built into 
many products to count strokes or 
turns. For picture of complete 
line of mechanical and electrical 
counters, write tor free 8-page 
‘Count Book” below 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN, 
In Canada; Veeder-Root of Canada, 
Led., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3. 
In Great Britam: Veeder-Root Led., 
Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotiand. 
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There is 


combined The Annalist and th 
e by McG 


plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 


Belden 


WIREMAKER 


FOR 


Making specialized electri- 
cal wires for industry is 
Belden’s Business. 
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SOUND MOTION PICT URE 
TELLS COMPLETE STORY 


OF THE NEW ERA 
FOR ELEVATORS 


See and hear how SELECTOMATIC 
solves any elevator traffic problem 
instantly and automatically... 


What kind of an elevator traffic condition gives you the most trouble? Incoming rushes?... 
outgoing surges?... intermittent traffic demand in either direction? .. . or a combination of 
all three? Whatever it is, Westinghouse Selectomatic will solve it instantly and automatically. 
Selectomatic is the unique ‘‘electrical brain’’ that matches calls, cars, and floors under all 
traffic conditions and reduces waiting time in some cases as much as 50%, 

But, even a series of advertisements cannot illustrate all the benefits of Selectomatic. To 
dramatize the complete story of this ingenious electrical brain, Westinghouse has produced 
the 26-minute sound motion picture ‘Speeding Vertical Transportation with Selectomatic 
Elevators." See and hear the complete story of Westinghouse Selectomatic. 

Write on your letterhead and we will gladly arrange a showing at your convenience at no 

cost. Elevator Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. A- | 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
Westinghouse 
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Highlights 


In This Issue 





Allocations Are Coming 


@ BUSINESS WEEK survey finds 
prices rising, some manufacturers 
ready allocating scarce goods r 


World War Il Controls 


e The pattern last time probably won't 
be followed again. But a look at 1940 
1944 gives some clues to the tough job 
NSRB Chairman Stuart Symington now 


P. 22 


faces 


Timesaver: Two-Way Radio 


@ Mobile radio is moving into new fields 
and building an impressive record of 
time and cost saving P. 38 


TV Plugs Milk 


e With sales lagging, milk producers 
open a nationwide campaign to boost 
milk drinking. ; ro 


Rail Outlook Is Brighter 


e With even partial mobilization, rail 
trafic will rise. That will mean more 
revenue. Heavy capital investment will 
be some protection against excess prohts 
taxes. P.- 69 


Average Wage Is Rising 


e Canceled vacations mean pay bonuses 
for war plant workers. And new over- 
time schedules are equivalent to a wide 
spread pay hike. P. 78 


A Louder Voice of America 


e State Dept. probably will get the extra 
money that it needs now to mount « 
strong counterattack against Russia's 
propaganda. P. 89 
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Business Abroad 

Business Outlook 
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Finance 

International Outlook 

Labor 

Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 

Production 

Taxes 

The Trend ; Seigactes 
Washington Outlook oA’ 15 
Weather ae 
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Strength in a small package: Ordinary yarns 
proved too weak, uneven and bulky to serve as 
the core of this plastic-covered clothesline. 
“Cordura” provides the high strength with low 
bulk, uniformity and low cost... to make this 


product practical. 
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I. WAS the right yarn to make conveyor belts thinner, 


yet tougher. rhe right yarn to take the “stretch” out of 
V-Belts. The right yarn to make hoses 50% stronger with- 
out increasing weight. It's Du Pont Cordura* High Tenac- 
ity Rayon, the man-made fiber that gives you high strength 
Why “Cordura” Rayon“ “* | 
Inherently stronger than natural yarns commonly used, 
h “Cordura” is made in continuous filaments with no short 
IS ng t pieces to pull apart under strain. What's more, it is abso- 
lutely uniform ... no weak spots in the yarn. 
for SO many products That’s why ‘‘Cordura”’ Rayon is right for so many different 
products. That's why it may be just the right yarn to help 
you improve your product or bring a new one into pro- 


duction. 


*naG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WRITE NOW for the w reference manual 
Sinews for Industry It gives physical properties of 
Cordura elis you how Du Pont will help you 

benefit from the ad f wdura’’ Rayon Ad 
ress Ray Divisto nom 4421, E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co ne.) Imington 98, Delaware 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


éé be e r . 
Du Pont Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON...for NYLON...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 





EVEN A CAP CAN BE TOP-HAT 


To most folks, a bottle cap is just 


something to be flipped off in a 
hurry when you've got a thirst. 
But, to the scientists who work day 
in and day out to make Bond 
Crowns better and better, the cap 
that protects your beverage is 
mighty important. 

In recent months, these scientists 
have made important improve 
ments in the methods by which the 
metal is stamped and the liner fas- 
tened in place. Their research has 
helped produce a continuous lac- 
quering process and a varnish that 


tures for increased resistance to 
corrosion-inviting scratches. 

This particular specialized re- 
search has given bottlers and brew- 
ers an improved seal to protect the 
flavor and quality of beverages. 
However, the work of Continental 
technologists covers a wide range 
of packaging problems. No matter 
what you pack—or whether you 
now put it in a bottle, can, paper 
container, steel or fibre drum 
Continental has the background 
and knowledge to give you top-hat 
service. Remember, if you have a 


can be baked at higher tempera- packaging problem—it’s our baby! 


CONTINENTAL(G CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 


MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + Steel Containers + Plastic 


Products « Crown Caps and Cork Products + Decoware Machinery and Equipment 
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Manpower pinches already plague many individual companies and 
industries (page 79). Yet the over-all picture has its brighter spots. 








For one thing, there are a lot more civilian workers now than before or 
during the last war. The labor force averaged 55.6 million in 1940. By 
1944, five-million additional women had been attracted to jobs-—but the 
male work force had been cut six million, net, by the armed forces. 

So, in 1944, the labor force averaged only 544% million. 

By 1948, it had grown to nearly 6112 million. So far this year, it has 
averaged close to 6242 million. 

e 

Mobilization won't reduce workers’ numbers much this year. In fact, 
calls to the colors won't much more than balance natural growth of the labor 
force. ‘‘Emergency workers’ seeking jobs will be a net gain. 

a 
Hiring extra workers will be much easier than getting needed skills. 








Manufacturers can expect to draw on women, people who have retired, 
workers in lines where pay is relatively low. Then, too, there are about a 
million workers on part time now who want full-time jobs 

But these sources involve up-grading all along the line. This means 
special in-plant training to create needed skills. It’s expensive. 

* 

Most employers, before they go out to tap new pools of labor, will get 

more out of the people they have. The simplest way is overtime. 








The work week in manufacturing, for the first time since eariy 1948, 
now has been pushed a shade above 40 hours (page 78). 

Overtime, indirectly, will swell the labor force. Workers leave their old 
jobs, attracted by fattened pay envelopes elsewhere. This, in turn, leaves 
slots for people who otherwise wouldn’t even hunt jobs. 

+ 

Women probably won't come into the labor force to the extent they did 

from 1940 to 1944. The patriotic urge isn’t yet as strong as it was then. 








Moreover, the high rate of marriages and births ties many down, 





Judged off the cold statistics, however, a lot of women are available 
There now are about 38 million “not in the labor force’’—that is, not work- 
ing or looking for work. There were 36 million in 1940. 

From 1940 to 1944, the pool of womanpower provided five million 
added workers. But women in jobs still average four million over 1940 now. 

In that time, the number of males in the labor force has grown only 
2.6 million. Thus the ratio of women to men now is very high 

a 
Two pools of labor that were bountiful in 1940 won't yield much now: 





Farmers—Farm employment dropped about a million from 1940 to 
1945 (despite record output). Industry got many of these workers. But farm 
employment now isn’t much above the 1945 low; machines replaced hands. 


Unemployed—The jobless numbered eight million in 1940. This was 


drawn down to a low of 440,000 late in 1943. But unemployment in 
July of this year was down to 3.2 million; that’s not much slack. 
® 
People over 65 can contribute to total manpower in skills more than 





in actual numbers. 





About 200,000 women and 500,000 men over 65 entered the labor force 
between 1940 and 1945. Today, over-65 employment is running nearly 
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3.1 million against 24%4 million a decade ago. This figures out to about a 
38% increase in oldsters on the job. 
This tops the gain in over-65 population—rapid as that has been. Our 
population over 65 (noninstitutional) is up 30% in the decade. 
. 
“Easy”’ labor-market areas rapidly are becoming fewer and fewer. 





Last March, there were 42 areas with unemployment of 12% or more. 
These “‘E’’ areas were cut to 31 by the end of May, to 22 in June. 

At the same time, insured unemployment is below 1% million—or 
only a little higher than it was at this time in booming 1948. 

And total unemployment, at last count, was only 3.2 million. 








« e 

August figures, barring flukes, should show more than 62-million 
people working—a new record—and about three million unemployed. 

Only a fluke prevented a new high for July employment. The Census 
Bureau took its sample in a rainy week. As a result, farm employment 
dropped 600,000 from June—instead of holding even or rising. 

That made the difference. For nonfarm employment rose to 5234 
million, up 350,000 from June and the highest ever. 











Incidentally, today’s nonfarm employment stands out over the 1943-44 
peak wartime production when employment was level at 45 million. 
” 

Factories can use a lot more manpower—if materials can be had. 





Employment in manufacturing last month was under 14.7 million. 
That is more than three million below the peak level of World War II. 
But where the extra workers would come from is another matter. 





Perhaps from trade, where employment, at 9.4 million, tops wartime 
levels by two million. Or construction with twice as many workers. 

But not by cutbacks on output. That just transfers workers from one 
factory to another; it doesn’t boost total manufacturing employment. 

eo 

Makers of aircraft and aircraft parts will be after a lot of workers— 
and they will raid other factories. Official figures put aircraft employment 
under 200,000 now—less than a tenth of the wartime high. 








o 
Scare buying at retail should have passed its peak by now. Depart- 





ment store sales averaged 50% above a year ago in the last half of July. 
That can’t go on for long; stocks would run out. 





Then, too, there are other brakes: (1) Hoarders should be about 
“bought up” by now, and (2) there’s a matter of a) money, or b) credit 
necessary to sustain any such buying boom 

In fact, Paul S. Willis, head of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., says buying of certain items “‘has subsided considerably.” 

e 


Consumer credit figures invite Washington to slap on the controls 





The July total undoubtedly will top $20-billion. That’s about double 
the pre-World War II peak. And, while our economy is a lot bigger, $20- 
billion is enough to worry even those who view such credit calmly. 





Consumer credit went up $550-million in June to hit $19.6-billion 
Instalment balances made up nearly $12.4-billion of the total. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 5, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Cuts shipping costs — 





POSTER BED 
Surface Protection 








reduces damage in transit! 


Last year, dozens of manufacturers of 
furniture and other products revised and 
streamlined their packaging operations 
based on facts and figures about KIMPAK* 

Float Packaging. They found, through 

actual comparison, that KIMPAK offered 

more economical, more dependable pack- 

aging protection. And because there is a 

specification of KIMPAK for every cush- 

ioning need, these facts may apply to 
your packaging operation as well: 

° KimPAk creped wadding, in rolls or sheets, 
is as easy toapply as wrapping paper. It saves 
literally hours in the shipping room. 

* Kimpak is clean and free from damaging for- 
eign matter; will not scratch, rub or press- 
mark delicate finishes. It’s pleasant to handle. 


e Kimpak is a highly efficient cushioning 
material — made espectally to absorb continuous 
vibration and severe shocks, defend against 
roughest handling. Its “springy” resiliency 
provides float packaging—the world’s most 
effective shipping protection 

¢ Kimpak is the neatest, most attractive cush- 
ioning for your product. It’s fresh-looking 
both before and a/ter using —completely elimi- 
nates litter and mess in unpacking. 

Today, won't you investigate KIMPAK 

Float Packaging, and compare it with your 

present methods? For immediate detailed 

information, contact the KIMPAK distrib- 

utor listed in your classified phone di- 

rectory under “Packing Materials’’ or 

“Packing Materials—Shipping”, or write 


to Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 





1. Sheets of correct dimension 
are easily cut from rolls of Kim- 
PAK. No waste. 


Biter 


2. All finished surfaces of head 
and foot ‘pieces are completely 
protected by KIMPAK, 


3. As each KIMPAK sheet is ap- 
plied it is firmly attached by 
stapling, taping or tying. 


4. Final Kimpak-wrapped pack- 
age is now ready for loading into 
full freight car, eliminating any 
further packaging protection. 


All photographs courtesy of New Orleans 


Furnitare Manufacturing Co 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 801 AT THE WESTERN PACKAGING 
AND MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
CiViC AUDITORIUM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., AUGUST 16-18 


Kimp ak \\kimvers 


#40. US PAT. OFF. G OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING \ Clark 


ry. mw. REG. U.S. PAT OFF 





FREE BOOKLET 








KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION BW-850 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me free, the illustrated KimpakK Booklet, “Float 
Packaging”. 


Name 
Firm 


Address 





National Tea Co. at Minneapolis, walled the office of its new one-story warehouse with Ther 
mopane insulating glass. It enables employes to be seated close to these windows without di» 


comfort even during Minnesota winters 


Tusler & Sette 


Architects: Magney 


HOW TO GET 
COMFORTABLE USE OF SPACE NEAR WINDOWS 


There's a lot of employe good will as well as 


operating economy in a wall that lets in 


plenty of daylight. 7hermopane* insulating 


glass makes this practical. Composed of two 


panes of glass with dry air sealed between, 


it has approximately the same thermal in- 


sulating value as a twelve-inch brick and 


concrete wall. 


This means that in any building you may 


nning, regardless of purpose, you can 


lhermopane for maximum natural 


nung and m iXimurmn use Ol floor Spat c. 


| be able to locate desks close to the 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


wket of Dry Ai 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


Meta! to Gloss, 


SBS Bondermetic Seal* 
Sw 


window without fear of discomfort to em- 


ployes in winter. You won’t require extra 


heating capacity to compensate for down- 


drafts near the large window area. Air- 


conditioning units can be smaller and less 
expensive since 7hermopane insulates against 
heat. 


When 


too. 


walls are Thermopane, costs of 


exterior construction, finishing and deco- 


rating are eliminated. On a square toot 


¢ ° 
basis, you’ll find it an economical wall to 
build. For details, write for our 7 hermopane 


literature, 


Minneapolis. 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
5785 Nicholas Building Toledo 3, Ohio 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1946 1947 1948 19.49 1950 


3} Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) | , “220.2 220.0 217.5 181.2 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
i feb ehotes 99.3 92.6 81.3 97.3 


194,828 +187,339 196,767 138,727 98,236 
$50,870 $53,415 $45,025 $30,007 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). . . Weare coe 6,190 6,186 6,115 5,518 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) Janpueue 5,522 5,538 5,435 4,731 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,868 t1,519 1,770 1,213 1,685 








TRADE 
76 74 77 68 86 


Miscellaneous and |.c.1. carloadings (daily average, 4,000 cars) 


All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 57 57 58 52 52 
$26,915 $27,029 $27,026 $27,333 $9,613 


Money in circulation (millions) pee 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) t+ 25% +1% — 10% +1 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 170 156 168 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 100), June 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials (U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, lb.) 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ; 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


168.6 169.0 105.2 

450.0 444.2 408.0 341.7 198.1 
100) 271.3 262.9 242.5 213.9 138.5 
355.0 352.6 335.7 295.4 146.6 
3.837¢ 3.837¢ 3.837¢ 3.705¢ 2.396¢ 
$37.33 $36.83 $37.67 $19.92 $19.48 
22.500¢ 22.500¢ 22.500¢ 17.625¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.29 $2.27 $2.17 $2.05 $0.99 
6.20¢ 6.17¢ 5 86¢ 5.85¢ 3.38¢ 
38.25¢ 34.09¢ 31.536 13.94¢ 

$2.50 $2.50 $2.33 $2.05 $1.4] 


50.10¢ 42.83¢ 31.44¢ 16.40¢ 22.16¢ 


s 


138.5 140.1 119.9 
3.30% 3.33% 3.44% 
2.65% 2.64% 2.64% 

14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 
13-12% 14-12% 14-18% 


Ps 


me oe Ge Oo 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,673 2,295 2.369 2.006 11,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 35,727 36,222 36,638 35.590 999 
5,949 5,958 5,738 4,837 ,303 
850 670 520 900 290 
18,636 18,475 18,567 19,075 ,265 


45,466 47,728 47,972 46,683 
68,028 67,875 67,960 63,458 309 
13,911 13,79] 13,602 12,891 963 


Other securities held, reporting member banks 
Excess reserves, all member banks 

Yotal federal reserve credit outstanding 

8Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request. 


*Preliminary, week ended July 29 


+tEstimate (BW -—Jul.12°47,p16). tRevised. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST CIRCUIT 
BREAKER is at « desert station between 
Bould Dam and Los Angeles. Boulder 
Dam and other great power stations and 
substatic hout the country use 
perate 


nd to 


switchgear, 
perform other 


LONGEST UNDERSEA TRIP ENDS. 
U.S.N " »y-snorkel 
Picker ompletes 21-day 
from Hong Kong to 
On this and many other 


submarine 

»200-mile 
submerged cruise 
Pearl Harbor 
U.S. Navy vessels, Exide Batteries serve 
Official Dept. of Detense Photags aph) 


many Vital newds 





ee : me 3 
FIRE CONFINED to rag and waste paper ware- 
firemen. Getting 


house by prompt arrival of 


men and equipment to a fire 
Quick 


Batteries are used in so 


quickly means 


lives and saved starting is 


property 
vital. That's why Exid 
much of the nation’s fire-fighting equipment 


and 80 many alarm syst« ms, 


FAIR AND COOLER...INSIDE. Air-condi- 
tioning is one of many contributions to travel 
comfort supplied by America’s railroads. Power 
for air-conditioning and car lighting in 
thousands of passenger cars is provided by 
Exide Batteries. 


Every day you benefit... 


from the use of Exide Batteries, for 
there are Exide Batteries for every storage 
battery need. In railway service they 
are used for signal systems, Diesel loco- 
motive cranking and other important 
tasks. In industry they supply motive 
power for thousands of battery-electric 
materials-handling trucks, mine loco- 
motives and shuttle cars. 


Uncounted numbers of Exides are used 
by telephone, telegraph, radio and tele- 
vision companies...in aircraft of every 
type...in ocean, harbor and river 
vessels. And on millions of cars, trucks, 
tractors, buses, they prove daily that 
“When it’s an Exide, you start.’ 


Information regarding the applica- 
tion of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need is available 
upon request. 
ELECTRI¢ 
Phi 
Exide Batteries of Canada, 1 


STORAGE BA 


adelphia 


rH! 


Exide* 
xide BATTERIES HAVE PROVED THEIR 
DEPENDABILITY IN VITAL SERVICES FOR 62 YEARS 


*Reg de-mark ; or 
Reg. 7 " t A 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
AUG. 5, 1950 


You can expect economic controls to be put on faster and go further, 
now that the “all-outers” are getting the upper hand. 

The big push is for a return of all the wartime powers. That would put 
the government in position to direct everything. Motives behind it are mixed 
and should be understood, for they will influence major decisions. 


It’s partly an effort to get defense going faster, rush arms output, even 
if this does mean pinching the civilian economy hard and soon. It’s a 
reflection of rising anxiety over Korea and Russia’s intentions. 

There’s politics in it, too. Neither political party wants wage-price con- 
trol and rationing now. But each fears it will be blamed in November if 
prices keep climbing, so both are inclined to give Truman the power. 


The defense program is snowballing, becoming bigger and bigger. It 
might be trimmed, after Korea and if Russia behaves. But officials insist 
now that a cut isn’t likely. A few statistics, to help on perspective: 


e Before Korea, near $15-billion for defense—$13-billion for our own 
forces, $1.2-billion for our allies and $700-million for stockpiling. 

e Two weeks ago, $27.5-billion—$10.5-billion more for the military and 
$2-billion to be used in financing production expansions. 

e Now, $33-billion—$4-billion added on for more aid to allies, $900- 
million for Navy aircraft and an extra $600-million for stockpiling. 

eIn the future, $25-to-$30-billion yearly to keep defenses up. 


The immediate increase comes to $18-billion. That’s a big order in an 
already tight economy, especially when over half of it is for “hardware’— 
planes, tanks, guns, etc., which lap up metals. 

Arms production will be expanded rapidly “as fast as we can do it, 
without creating unemployment and waste which would go with a sudden, 
all-out war effort.’ Actual cash spending won’t show a big rise in the next 
12 months. But most of the extra money will be committed, and it is the 
ordering which will put pressure on materials and prices. 


- 
The defense boom will run two to three years, assuming no big war. 
Truman’s military and economic advisers figure it will take that long 
for production to expand enough to supply the extra for arms and at the 
same time fill all the demands of a rising economy—that long for the 
economy to become comfortable again. 


The plan is to keep controls on for the duration of the boom. The 
earliest date to expect a “free economy” again, barring an unexpected 
settlement of U.S.-Russian relations, is 1952. Truman probably will be 
running for reelection then. You recall that he lost Congress in 1946, when 
he held onto wartime controls after popular support had died. 


e 
Control of materials will begin this month, gradually at first, then 
spreading and becoming tighter in the fall and winter. 
Natural rubber may be first. The plan is to restrict its use and set 
the government up once again as the exclusive importer. 
Metals will be next, with the sharpest cut probably coming in copper 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON for nondefense use. Inventory restrictions are going to limit stocks. 
BUREAU Cuts in civilian production will be gradual, to avoid unemployment. 
AUG. 5, 1950 


= 
Consumer credit controls by September are the prospect. Plans aren’t 
firm. But indications are that the Reserve Board will follow the lines of 
wartime regulation “W” on major instalment items: autos and appliances. 


Selective price ceilings by October are likely, unless the up-trend levels 
out. Living costs, led by food, are rising at an estimated rate of 1% per 
month. That sharp rise, if unchecked, will bring on a real wage-price spiral. 

Wage ceilings will be necessary to make price ceilings stick. They will 
be cushioned though with adjustments to take care of living cost increases. 


A plan to censor news is being shaped up, but officials say there is no 
intention to use it unless the Korean war spreads. There is a tightening up, 
however, on government information. The Federal Power Commission, for 
example, is classifying its maps showing locations of gas and electric 
utilities as “restricted.” Many military orders will not be announced. 


Excess profits tax: There is a rising clamor in Congress to vote it now 
as a part of the bill upping rates on corporation and individual incomes. 
But chances still are that it will be delayed until next year. 

Accelerated depreciation: Any excess-profits tax probably will permit a 
rapid write-off of plant and equipment outlays certified for defense. 

Capital gains: The short holding period and low rate are regarded by 
many government tax men as a speculative loophole. So you can expect an 
effort to tighten up the law, effective no later than next Jan. 1. 


e 
Companies expanding to produce defense material will be able to get 
government financial aid, both direct loans and guaranteed bank loans. 
Plans probably will be ready in 30 days. 


Small business will get a share of defense orders. But many of them 
will find it easier to get subcontracts from the big arms producers than 
direct contracts from the government. You can get a list of the top 100 
contractors in World War II (page 25). It will give you some guidance on 
where the bulk of military orders will go this time. 

* 

Who will say what the civilian economy produces is a bitter issue 
within the Administration. 

Symington of NSRB will say how much of a share military defense 
gets. But he also wants to say how the civilian share is to be split up. 
Example: steel, as between washing machines and wastebaskets. 

Sawyer of Commerce wants that job. Otherwise, Commerce merely 
will pass out priority and allocation slips as instructed by NSRB. 


Truman will settle the row—rule whether businessmen deal with 
NSRB, a planning agency, or Commerce, which is their contact with 
the government. 
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FOR SHINY 


BACON TABLES... 


AND STURDY 
BANK VAULTS 








There seemingly is no end to the long 
list of uses where ENDURO can 
help speed up processing, improve 
the product, stretch life of equip- 
ment and cut overall costs. 


Distributor stocks and com- 
petent fabricators are located 
in principal cities. Your local 
Republic representative is pre- 
pared to answer your questions. 


ba 


ik F 
‘ 


> 


\ 


q 


@ Deftly she wraps package after package of bacon. Confidently he 
turns the control on a huge vault door. She thinks of ENDURO as 
something that’s bright, smooth and easy to clean. He regards it as 
something good-looking, but principally strong and secure. Both are 
right. Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel has many facets to its qualities. 


ENDURO is platinum-like in its beauty. It may look like silvery 
satin or bright as a polished mirror. It looks clean—and is clean. It 
catches the eye—makes people want to buy. 


Performance-wise, ENDURO shines, too. It never alters product color, 
flavor or quality during processing — does not contaminate. It fre- 
quently speeds up processing—changing of batches—cleaning. 

From a profit angle, you just can’t beat ENDURO. It has the strength 
and toughness to take severe service. It defies rust, corrosion and heat. 
It lasts years after less sturdy materials may fail. Maintenance costs 
drop—so do replacement figures. 

How about your product—your plant equipment? Would you like to 
know how ENDURO can help you do a better job—at a lower end 
figure? Republic technical experts are ready to tell you—NOW! Write us. 


ep 


STAINLESS STEEL 


RUST-RESISTANT * CORROSION-RESISTANT © HEAT-RESISTANT © ATTRACTIVE * SANITARY * EASY TO CLEAN 
EASY TO FABRICATE * STRONG « LONG-LASTING « LOW IN END COST + What more can be desired in o material? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION : Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio- GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





and look how they’re engineered 


for efficient Multi-Stop delivery 


= 
New lower Metro floor height for faster, easier load- 
ing and unloading, 
New wider front-door openings for easier handling of 
big packages. 
New rear doors of different sizes and types to meet 
every need. 
New smart styling that makes the Metro an adver- 
tisement on wheels. 


New larger windshield, quarter and door windows for 
safer visibility in every direction. 


New wider-tread front axle that permits 37° right and 
left turns—the shortest practical turns you can make. 


New Silver Diamond valve-in-head engine carefully 
matched to your power needs for maximum economy. 


New Synchro-shift transmission specially designed for 
extra-long life in multi-stop service. 


ALL NEW, ALL PROVED 


New hypoid-gear rear axle, new springs, new frame, 
new features from bumper to bumper. 


New range of Metro body and International chassis 
sizes to meet every requirement: GVW ratings from 
5,400 to 10,000 pounds; body capacities from 235 to 
375 cubic feet. 

PLUS . .. Heavy-duty engineered stamina in every 
light-duty Metro. This gives you the long life and 
economy that has kept Internationals first in heavy- 
duty truck sales for 18 straight years. 

Conclusion: You'll be money ahead to get all the facts 
from your nearest International Truck Dealer or 
Branch. Do this now. 


*Metro. Registered trade mark of The Metropolitan Body Company, Inc., 
Subsidiary of the International Harvester Company 


International Harvester Builds B 
McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks ... Industrial Power ° ba 
Refrigerators and Freezers 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars” 
NBC, Sunday afternoons 


pms NAA 
INTERNATIONAL “+ TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 








CHICAGO 
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The Sellers’ Market Is Back Again 


. . VAC . » lere’ 
e First there was a boom—and you began to see signs that demand = mkets. of 1949. The new sellers 
market has opened the way for a lot 


for goods was running ahead of production. of price boosts that manufacturers 


would have otherwise absorbed. And, 





e Then came Korea. And now the mere prospect of big military of course, once the price-raising process 
: : 7 gcts started, it feeds on itself. One 
buying has started a panic scramble—before a dime of the new: fan's product is the next man’s raw 
material. 
Ihere’s another reason for sudden 


money is spent. 


: . yrice jumps in some lines. A good many 
. Manufacturers have boosted the price ona long list of products. S ceaauaneials Say privately that they 
‘ . : think government price control is com 

¢ More and more suppliers are putting scarce items under voluntary jing soon. And they want to get prices 
allocation to protect old customers. high enough to allow them a little 
elbowroom when the freeze comes. A 
“i: 3% cushion in your margin can make 
° Ahead: A $30-billion gap between supply and demand. the difference between turning a nice 
: profit and going broke when you are 

The Army hasn’t yet spent a dime of — recently hiked the price on its washing working under price ceilings 
Truman’s extra $10-billion for the machines. I[t is paving premium prices One of the top executives of a 
Kore in TISIS But U S business 18 for steel because it in't get a regular midwestern company, 1 former OPA 
already living in something that feels contract with a mill in the present official himself, says, “If you could get 
very much like a wartime climate market. And the extra c shows up real chummy with most manufacturers, 
Price after price is going up. More in the new price list pex is now ra think vou'd find that thev're afraid of 
and more products are becoming hard _ tioning its dealers on all its products another OPA. If there’s to be a price 
t freeze, they want to be sure their prices 


} 


big 


to get. More and more manufacturers except vacuum cleaners. It can't get 
are distributing to established customers cnough materials to give the dealers ire high enough, because they know 


through informal] allocations all they want OPA is slow to recognize any increase 


“It’s 1941 all over again,” say busi In Ohio, a big manufacturer of con in costs 
nessmen who remember the early years struction machinery is now analysing eCould Be Higher—But — th« rapid 
of World \W if Il his costs, reparing ror 1 price hike spread if informal alloc ations systems 


eSellers’ Market—All this has happened — His trouble is increasing cost of com points to a significant fact Business 


so suddenly that a lot of businessmen ponents. The company is now allocat isn’t raising its prices anywhere near as 
haven't had time to figure out what ing truck mixers and plans to allocate much as it could in the present market 
hit them. But the explanation is sim building = mixer ompressors, and If you hike your price enough, you 
ple: The Korean crisis came at a time pumps because “the plant cannot pos- don’t need allocations. The price rise 
when the U.S. economy Was already sibly prod 1c¢ enough to satisfy th kno ks off your marginal customers ind 
running at close to top speed. Thx demand.’ balances demand with supply at the 
prospect of a big new military pro Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has started new level. It’s only when your price is 
gram piled on top of record civilian allocating scarce products (mostly lower than the market theoretically 
demand has wrecked the delicate bal plastics) to its customers on the basi would pay that you have to parcel out 
ance of inflationary and deflationary if their purchases during 1949. “This your product by allocations 
forces. The buyers’ market of 1949 and practice,” says Koppers, “will be ap- e Boom Plus Fright—Part of the de 
early 1950 has vanished he seller is plied to other products which becom mand today is natural. With the U.S 
in the saddle again. The supply of scarce so that old customers may be economy operating close to capacity, 
goods isn’t big enough to soak up all assured of fair and impartial treat you can expect it to chew up tremen 
the demand. ment.” dous quantities of raw materials and 
Raw materials were hit first. But Prices of electrical industrial equip- components. And with consumers pull 
price rises and shortages are spreading ment are climbing fast. Westinghouse ing down record incomes, you can 
fast into finished goods has hiked price tags 7% to 10% on expect them to splurge on appliance 
A BUSINESS WEEK survey of manufac half its line. Many smaller manufac automobiles, furniture, and other hard 
turers all over the country this week turers have made even | 
shows that the twin signs of inflation Rising prices for copper, steel, and But since Korea, there’s been a big 
—price increases and allocations—are other materials are the reason new clement in demand—scare buying 
cropping up almost everywhere. In  ¢ Not Absorbing—Most of the manufac by individuals and businesses alike 
many cases, manufacturers report that turers who are raising prices now cite Consumers have hustled out to buy 
supplies were getting tight even be- cost increases as the explanation. But hard goods while they can still get 
fore Korea some of them add that they couldn’t them. Businessmen who were working 
e Steel, Components—For instance, have passed these extra costs along to on a bare-bones inventory are trying 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, — the customers in the highly competitive desperately to get a little more steel or 


igger markup goods 
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a little more copper in their warehouses. 
Retailers and wholesalers are trying to 
build up a backlog before the produc- 
tion cutbacks come 
Even before Korea, business generally 
was trying to build inventories. It had 
cut down too drastically in the 1949 
inventory recession. Now the prospect 
of shortages puts extra urgency into 
the situation 
eGap Ahead?--But we are still only 
smelling the cork. We haven’t yet had 
a real drink out of the bottle. That will 
come when the big military spending 
start 
Government economists take a sooth 
ing line—officially. But even they will 
say that buying power is fast outrunning 
production. Once again, they are talking 
of an old World War II con 
cept—the “inflation gap.” 
Che inflation gap arises whenever the 
money that government, 
consumers are trying to 
pend exceeds the value of the goods 
available for purchase at current prices 
And in this almost always 
happen 
When there is a big munitions pro 
gram, a large part of the economy goes 
mn military goods. These goods 
vv civihan use, but the 
them have to be 
chasing runs 
unless 


in term 


amount of 
business, and 


wartime 


to wor 


aren t ; 


worker 
paid 


tar ahead of th. ply of goods 
4 


powe I 


taxcs take up all h difference 
e $30-Billion—Looking ahead to the end 
of 1950 and the start of 1951, econo 
in inflation gap of perhaps 
r opening up. That's 
tremendous upward 
even though total 
and services is now 

unning ar d $270-billion 

f stack up 


output if 
Here's how the figures 
At the moment, the military is spend 
it the rate of about $4-billon a 
rdware—planes, tanks, and 

Ry the end of 1950, the 
should be somewhere 
n, and by mid-1951, it 
et. In addition, there 
reased foreign aid and more 
housekeeping and 


time ian demand 
Consumer buying is 
h, even when the first 
emand Busi 
up its investment plans, 
extra capacity installec 
And business will trv harc 
inventories. All in all, 
ink a jump of $20-billion 

ian demand is a fair bet 
g between demand and sup 
inning to open up under our 
Production ; 
ilready too close to 
the limit on output to manage an in 
crease big enough to take care of that 

big a jump in demand 


subsides 


] 
} 
] 


will rise, of 


cours¢ ut Ww ire 
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Limited Profits 


New law in the works will 
make practically all government 
contracts subject to renegotia- 
tion. Rules remain the same. 


You can take it for granted that just 
about any contract you make with the 
government from now on will be re 
negotiable. That is, the government 
will reserve the right to set a limit on 
your profit from defense business. 

e Bid Contracts, Too—There’s a_ bill 
before the House Ways & Means Com 
mittee now that would make all con- 
tracts—both bid and negotiated—subject 
to profit-limiting renegotiation. What's 
more, it would cover any contracts let 
by the General Services Administration 

which does most federal nonmilitary 
buying 

Actually, this bill copies almost word 
for word the law on contracts that busi 
ness lived under during World War I] 
In one section, it even uses the old term 

war effort” instead of today’s ‘‘defense 
effort.” Congress will ~hange that—but 
probably not much “ els« The bill 
should pass this year 

But even without a general renego 
tiation law, most government business 
would be subject to profit control. ‘The 
1951 Appropriations Act and most of 
the previous military appropnations 
bills. specifically provide for it 

here are two main points in the 
system of renegotiation that 
businessmen should about: (1) 
what contracts are subject to renegotia 
tion; and (2) how much profit the gov 
ernment will allow you to keep 
@ Who's Subject—The act says that if 
vou do over $100,000 worth of business 
government, your con 
But in 
business with the 


present 
know 


a vear with the 
tracts can be renegotiated 
figuring your total 
government, you can leave out any 
contracts of less than $1,000. If you 
don’t do at least $100,000 worth of 
business a year (not counting contracts 
$1,000), you’re not subject to 
matter how 
how big 


under 
renegotiation—no 
you have or 


many 
contracts these 
contracts are 

Only negotiated contracts are subject 
to renegotiation under present law; bid 
contracts are now exempt though the 
bill would end that. In any 
to 90° of 
will be neg 
increase over the 
split between negotiated and 
But it’s what you can expect in 
negotiated con 
better suited to 


case, 

ming defense busi 
otiated. That's a big 
normal 60°-40°% 
bid con 


new 


tracts 
1 mobilization period; 
tracts are faster and 
’ ’ 

large-scale buying 

e Something New—The 
gives subcontractors a somewhat better 


present law 


break than they got in World War II. 
Suppose you contract with a company 
to supply material for inventory. Later 
the company uses some of that material 
for production under a negotiated de- 
fense contract. Under the wartime law, 
your contract with the company was 
subject to renegotiation. Under present 
law, it isn’t. However, if the company 
with the prime contract buys the same 
materials from you for the specific pur- 
pose of filling that contract, not just for 
normal inventory, your subcontract will 
still be renegotiable 

The current ruling that subcontracts 
for ‘‘collateral” items are not subject to 
renegotiation is expected to be extended 
before it expires at the end of this 
month. Collateral items are such things 
as machine tools, cutting oil, cleaning 
fluids, etc., that don’t actually end up 
as part of defense products but consti- 
tute a necessity in producing them. 
¢ How Much Profit?—How much profit 
the government will let you keep still 
depends on the “exercise of judgment” 
by the Renegotiation Policy & Review 
Board. In past cases, the board has 
allowed anywhere from 2% to 20% on 
sales volume. Within that range, the 
board sets a figure based on six cnteria: 
efficiency of the contractor; reasonable 
ness of costs and profits; amount and 
source of capital (whether private or 
public); extent of risk in fulfilling con- 
tract: contribution to the “war effort”; 
and character of business in which he 


engaged. 


Du Pont Gets Contract 
For H-Bomb Production 


The Atomic Energy Commission is 
planning a big new production plant, 
and du Pont is going to design, operate, 
ind run it, 

Nothing official has been said about 
the purpose or nature of the new proj- 
ect, but it’s a good guess that it will be 
the first pre duction plant for the 
hydrogen bomb. If it is, it will be 
similar to the Hanford Works at Rich 
land, Wash., which manufactures plu- 
tonium for A-bombs. Du Pont designed 
and built that plant and was its original 
operator. 

An H-bomb plant would involve con- 
struction of one or more chain-reacting 
piles, similar to those at 
Hanford. Chemical plants would be 
needed, both to process the uranium 
fueling the piles and to treat the lithium 


uranium 


raw material 

Du Pont has been out of the atomic 
business 1946, when it 
turned over operation of Hanford to 
General Electric. Since then, it has 
made a number of technical studies for 
AEC, but has had no operating respon 


sibilities 


energy since 
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POWER IN THE MAKING: American 
Gas & Electric’s new Philip Sporn plant at 
Station, W. Va., will double its 
300,000-kw. when two 


Graham 


present capacity 


Enough Electric 


units now going up are finished. Eventual 
plans call for total of six units, supplying 
6-billion kwh.—more than Hoover 


Dam generates. 


some 


Power—If 


Utilities are in good shape for short-haul mobilization; total 
capacity by 1950 yearend will be some 67.5-million kw. Long-term 
prospects depend on whether men and materials are available. 


Industrial mobilization will bring no 
electric power dimout to the U.S.—not 
right away, anyhow 
tric power to back up the President's 
yartial mobilization for a year or two. 
e The Long Haul—Whether there'll be 
enough for the long haul depends 
mainly on three factors 

1) The tempo of mobilization. If 
demand for aluminum and other prod 
ucts requiring big blocks of power 
jumps faster than anyone now expects, 
there may be local shortages. Even 
these won’t come soon; you can't build 
a new aluminum plant overnight 
2) Government-industry — planning 
If new 
power is none too plentiful—the Pacific 
North vest, sai there'll 

3) Priorities and allocations 
nanufacturers of electric 
equip! 1ent lave just 
und various other 


Uhere’s ample elec- 


industry locates in areas where 


be trouble 
Right 
| 


now, supply 


enough stec 
copper, metals 
eep working on 1951-52 order I 
flow of these critic: 
equipment finished 
»s them, 


ae | + 
will need a steac 


| 
‘ 1 
materials to get the 


on schedule inything stop 
ill bets are t on power supply f 


1952 and lat ooks now as though 


dules will be met—if the go 
fairly soon te 
ind allocations to 


move Live 
nd power! 
equipinent - builders. 

e Conversion to War—There’s mor 
stretch in the present power supply 
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than you might think from statistics 
Industry's shift to a war footing would 
automatically produce more efficient 
use of power capacity. Long before the 
U.S. reaches the blackout stage, 


powce! us¢ 


SONIC 
vould _ be 
And 
Pp wer con 
sumer uM hift sched 
ule that would simply flatten out peak 
demand over a 24-hour day 

e Short on Reserve—Cold _ statisti 
paint a grim picture at first glance, It 
1939, electric utilities had reserve gen 
amounting to 35 
demand. Just 

Harbor, this margin of reservy 
equipment as percentage of 

22 C At the end of 
is highest in December 
in 12 


5 


nonessential 
converted to military production 
industry, by far the largest 


g 
A - 
would be on a three 


erating capacity 
nna 7 
peak powel 


1950 
mand 
of reserves e from 


rang 
thing over } 
But this is only 
The margin 
yuntry 


part 
of reserve is 
electric powerplant 
far than it has ever 
Electric power sy 
and private, now have generat 
with a total capacity of 65.¢ 
By vear’s end, this total 
million kw.—thanks to new 
In 1939, utility 
ipacity of only some 38 
Ihere’s a good reason why 
capacity is so much smaller now 


larg 

} 1} 

tr stems ot publi 
, 

piant 

Hon KW 


plant 


reserve 


After 


1939, the gears of 
power-consuming industry were just 
getting into high when bombs fell on 
Pearl Harbor. Most industry was boom 
ing when we sent troops into Korea 
e Expansion— The power industry is fat 
better fixed for plant than it was in 
1939. Today it’s nearing the two-thirds 
mark of its $9-billion postwar expansion 
program. It has upwards of 12.5-million 
kw. of new capacity on order for de 
liver? in the next two vears. Work on 
most of these orders is so far along that 
only 
stall them 

Power equipment manufacturers have 
greatly expanded their production facil 
Capacity to produce generating 
equipment alone has jumped 75 to 
100% since 1940. Manufacturers are 
producing at the rate of $90,000 kw. ot 
generating capacity per month. They 
could boost that output 20%-30% if 
they had to-—by standardizing t 
generators of various capacities 

And utilities know 
installation of new generating units 
« Big Vhreat—The big cloud on 
horizon, of course, is’ shortages of 
materials and manpower. Utilities and 
equipment builders know that both are 
going to be squeezed. The big qu 
tions are how much and how 

Utilities have been rushing to con 
firm orders for heavy equipment for 
everal now Orders for new 
transmission = facilities 


the recession of 


a major crisis would be likely to 


mies 


how to speed 


soon 


weeks 
generating and 
that were dangling before Korea arc 
firmly booked. Inventories of 
equipment—for 
operations 


now 
maintenance 
are generally 


conductor 


smaller 
and routine 
n good supply. Wire 
six months to a year 


nay 


sCarce 


ecome 
f aluminum and copper become crit 
cal. 

Philip Sporn, president, Am« 
can Gas & Electric Co., put the cas 
ike this last week: “Provided the cle 
tric companies of the U.S 
necessary help from the government in 
ybtaining manpower and materials for 
their current construction 
thev will have sufficient t 
meet any immediate demands that 
industrial mobilization will make upon 
them.” The fact that Sporn’s comment 
came as he was about to dedicat 
AG&E’s new Philip Sporn plant in 
West Virginia gave it extra point 
@ Need for WPB—The right kind 
ontrols is the ke The utilities ar 
pinning their hopes on having govern 
ment controls similar to the old Wa 
Production Board and its Office of Wat 

Chey are 
idea of 


‘ 
receive the 


program 


¢ apac ity 


suspicious of ‘Tru 
letting the Com 

illocate scarce material 
basis of the Interior Dept 
of claims. They're afraid that 
Interior might screen out all claims f 
power equipment except those 
agencies 


recning 


wn power 





6. Materials 


A Production Require- 

How Controls Came ments Plon; metal 
‘ consumers list needs, 

In World War Il eanthanehaneon 








Cc Federal Reserve sets Emergency Pric 


200-——j Allocation of essen- ongress passes Se- ‘nan . sane pri Any 

. H H ‘ n nir oA. 

tial materials on a lective Service; draft up | oe ment credit ontro . nd 
voluntary basis begins controls price contro 



































Fall of France 
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4. Materials 8. Prices 





General Maxim 
Price Regulatid 
freezes prices 


Steel is put under full 
priority control 




















Pearl Harbor 














Allocation of essen 
tial materials be 
comes mandatory 
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NSRB Rushes 1950 Mobilization Plans 


the same. So are 


@ Moving Faster— 1 hx 





ping on 
h 


1 
ewsu4»rely 


i 
I 
vat the 


legal authority duction Act ) r( nost wor yme kind of mate 
had asked for. ‘They r wor ‘ is of the r diately. And, sur 

inst time to have ar Phe broad igreement « 

ready by then bilization ar nailed down 
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Smith-Connally Act, All hiring and job 
aimed at ban on transferring goes un- 
strikes in war plants der USES control 

















9. Wages 


Little Steel Formula 
sets 15% pattern 
for wage boosts 














14, Wages-Prices Normandy 


Wage freeze; War FDR issues “hold- 
-abor Board and the-line’’ wage and 
Treasury to control price order 

wages : 
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‘irst job freeze; em- FOR orders 48-hour 
sloyers not to hire week in all labor- 
inyone without a shortage areas 

JSES release 














AAPL POL RE C0 ALBLLIE ELLE LALE A iii: 


| Materials 


Controlled Materials 
Plan, the final ver- 
sion of production 
controls 








ntroi 1 He had been $ 
gn. But 1 1, they simply pro that i nt f th I orce for three pr 
hanks fro1 h to go all-out in the carly sta t were then sincerely d 


Neither ‘Truman In the present n lization, we | tempestuous times 
ton, NSRB boss, wiously reached the stage where ma But Korea changed the whok 
f cal t n () ht, Symington was faced 
ire necessary vet ! ng it tor to ru i of omiplet ng 
e World War []—Baruch and ning 1c In] t pi hart in ization plans. The g 
ton are reading different is f } vay fi he pro i ready b ct: total controls to 
text--t] orld War Il fast losing its identity as a planning total mobilization for total wa 
gency pure and simple @ Halfway House—Again there wa 
e Quick Change—W hen ymingto vitch. President Truman decided 
ioved in as NSRB chairman early i limited mobilization for limited war. $ 
t sounded as if he had been give the NSRB shop turned itself inside out 
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to develop a plan for partial mobiliza- 
tion. That’s the current job. 
‘Evidently, Symington has changed his 
mind about the character of NSRB in 
the past few weeks. He has been saying 
that hi would make the over-all 
policy and planning and that others 


outht 


would ury out the plans. 

But the new blueprints that are tak- 
ing shape don’t put NSRB in the re- 
mote upper regions of planning and 
coordinating. ‘Lhey assign it the very 
rful—role of balancing 

lian claims on scarce 
operation 1s the heart 
of a materials control system. And it is 
something that ‘Symington seems reluc- 
tant to let get out of his hands 
e The Machinery—This is about how 
Symington and his men_ think the 


earthy—and pow 
the military and 


material [his 


system would work 

NSRB itself will tackle the first task 

reviewing the litary requirements 
It is getting figures daily from the 
Pentagon in support of the military's 
$10.5-billion appropriation request 
NSRB pre will have to decide 
whether the of Defense should 
get all it want 

Next NSRB will square the deter 
mined with other vital 
l! decide what is 
essential strictly military 
stuff. After all the essential production 
is fortified with materials. NSRB will 


on what can be 


umally 
Dept 


military needs 
requir nent It w 


bevond the 


come up with a hgure 
spared for business-as-usual 

e Hair Pulling—There’s a squabble now 
Administration over who 
will parcel out that important remain 
der. Who, for example, will tell Detroit 
how much ste left for automobile 


within 


produ tion? 
By putting NSRB into the operating 
Svmuington is inviting 

( h Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer Ww figures his department 
lo all the real work 

rrities and allocations 
umed he was gomg 
who gets 
h. Commerce has 
Commerce has the 
lustry, and Commerce 
partment of the gov 
Sawver reasons, tf 

} 


his department to 


f ni 


end of 


iv-so on 


cat 
e 
a! 


itl I 
ubber First—1 


1¢ \ i 
itical 
month 
iw be mbbe 
» weeks. Later 
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because it’s 
that stepped-up produc 

rubber purchases 
litary and civilian 
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WhatPrice Atoms? 


AEC gives first clues to cost 
of atom power plants. Con- 
clusion: at least 12 times as much 
to build as standard ones. 


For the first time since it started 
thinking of atomic power, industry this 
week could pin down some figures on 
what an atom plant might cost. In its 
eighth semiannual report, the Atomic 
Energy Commission published the first 
detailed cost estimates of what expendi- 
tures might be involved in building and 
operating a plant using radioactive ma- 
terials. 

AEC’s figures actually applied only to 
a processing operation involving a radio 
active material, not to atomic genera 
tion of power. Still, to engineers, their 
figures gave some clue as to the probable 
cost involved in building atom power 
plants 
@ Breakdown—To start with, AEC pic 
tures a hypothetical processing plant of 
today. It does not use radioactive ma 
terials Chis hypothetical plant cost 
around $1-million, and its annual op 
erating expense runs to approximately 
$747,000 

Against this, AEC set up a similar 
processing plant, but one using radio 
materials. It would about 
much, or $12-million. Its 


active cost 


12 times as 


operating expenses would top $2-million 
a year. 

A building to carry on the process— 
without radioactive miaterials—would 
cost only $27,000. Put in the atoms, 
and AEC figures the bill will go up to 
at least $1.3-million. Most of that 
would be poured into a massive con- 
crete structure to shield against radia 
tion. For processing equipment, the 
conventional plant needs an outlay of 
$103,000; for the radioactive plant, it 
would probably take upwards of $4- 
million. 

e Safety Costs—In operations, AEC says, 
64% of total operating expense for the 
radioactive plant “would be incurred 
solely because it is necessary to provide 
radiation protection.” Actually, only 
3.7% of the expenses would be listed 
under radiation protection. But depre 
ciation would nearly $1.2- 
million a year, or more than the total 
cost involved in censtructing a non- 
radioactive plant that would be com- 
parable. 

e Subject to Change—AEC admits, 
though, that figuring depreciation on 
the basis of 10% a year is pretty much 
guesswork. Continuing research, it says, 
creates an “unpredictable element of 
extraordinary obsolescence” for any 
radioactive processing plant built now 
But, even tossing aside the question of 
depreciation, the annual costs of run 
ning a radioactive plant would be 31% 
greater than for a nonradioactive 

tion 


come to 


Tinkering Turns Jeep to Cargo Carrier 


This ugly duckling was once a jeep. It 
got its present strange shape at a 5th Air 
Force base in Japan when GI's added a 


cargo platform so they could use the 


vehicle to load cargo planes flying the air 


lift to Korea The men call their re 


modeled product the Harvey Special, after 
Col. Martin Harvey of Newport News, Va., 
executive officer at the base. It has already 
proved its usefulness at the base, and it 
might make a place for itself later in in- 
dustry 
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~ Subcontracts Will Spread Defense Work 


Once the war mobilization machinery 
starts grinding out orders, the govern 
ment tries to give everybody a cut. It’s 
common sense to spread the load as 
widely as possible. But it’s tough to do. 

If you are a General Motors, you can 
expect to dicker directly with the gov- 
ernment—you'll be one of the handful 
of prime contractors, But if you run a 


nN 
small or medium-sized plant, you'll 


All companies— Total 


100 specified corporations— Total 


probably never see a government con 
tract. You'll still get your share, but 
you ll subcontract through 
big fellows 

That's the way the government went 
about it nm World War II. And it ex 


plains why so many small companies 


are now scouting for orders—not in the 
drafty corridors of government procure 
ment offices—but among the companies 


one of the 


who were the big prime contr. 
World War Il 

No one yet knows, of 
will get the big contracts in the present 
mobilization program. But chances ar¢ 
barring a few companies that have been 
merged or dissolved, most of the names 
below will again head the list. These 
were the 100 biggest prime contrac 


in World War IT 


who 


War il 
War Production B 





SHINE 'EM UP: Self-propelled 


pipe-cleaning machine puts a 


“Super Inch.” 


sheen on 


A 


COATING MACHINE swathes pipe in hot asphalt, felt, and paper to protect from rust. 


Super Machines sil Super Inch 


n natural ¢ 


INOTC 


1} i¢ ) ) t 1 bo m 
pelin naking a more and 
it of the business 

h new line, 

tec nique oF 


ie trade are 
it pipeling 
W hen i}] 
34-in pipe 
from ‘Texas to 
Co.’s customers 


i iM 

Desert—On the haul 
» River in Arkansas to 
Inch has to cross the 


e Crossing the 
from the Col 
Oakland, Super 


big Mo Desert 
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Re ’ ids ire few, 


nonexistent, 
vater scarcer than gold, ig, Rieger 
117 in the shade. To do the jol , the 
Bechte -Price-Conye § tricone, ge 
| on all the hard-won skills 


ymmunications almost 


building 
le-boom tract 
to pick up 
Idi OT I rs 
lengths of pip at once from 
Mobile cleaning machines 
ddle the pipe to scrape and polish it 
Uhe he: idquarters cainp moves in 50 
mi. jumps, 


“Beats 


ran pipe 


two-way short-wave radio 
gear we had in Arabia,” a vet 


liner says. 
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keeps tabs on the line by 
the 


The strong rail outlook (page 69) 
spurred major Carriers to adopt a plan 
to add eh gg freight cars to their 
rolling stock. The Assn. of American 
Railroads figures the program will cost 
$670-million and will take 24-muillion 
tons of steel. 
; + 

The first atomic reactor 
vately financed will be 
University of North Car 

ration with AEC. Cos 


' 
t 
somewhere around $] 
. 


Coming of age: Ihe first buyers 
covering nuclear science is one more 
that the field is now a full-fledged 
Nucleonics, a McGraw-Hill 
include the directory 
pment manutfac- 


industry. 
publication, will 
of materials and equi 
turers in its November issuc 
” 

A spurt of orders in the last two weeks 
pushed July machine-tool sales far ahead 
of their June postwar Buyers 
vanted to get in before pri imbed 
or prionties went on. 


arpa 


Hotel rates jumped an average of 6% 
in New York City following an arbi- 
tration wage award to hotel employees. 
ey 
Synthetic rubber output will be stepped 
up to 675,000 tons a year, a 100,000- 
ton-a-year boost. The President’s order 
will probably mean the reopening of all 
but one of the government’s standby 
general purpose synthetic (GR-S) 
plants. 
° 
PanAm failed to get an O.K. on its 
1945 application to start domestic 
flights. The Civil Acronautics Board 
found no need for additional service 
over the routes PanAm proposed. 
* 
Fourteen aircraft companies got orders 
from the Air Force for $4.3-billion 
worth of planes, parts, and equipment. 
Pending Congress’ appropriation of 
more money, the work wil go on under 
letters of intent. 
* 
Mobile’s sick shipyards are reviving 
under Korean war business. Jobs in- 
ide refitting 10 Victory ships from 
mothball fleet and repairing two 
freighters for military transport 


Five hundred LPG 
8’50,p68 


buses (BW —Apr. 
were ordered by the Chicago 
Transit Authority from Twin Coach 
Co. The buses are fueled by a mixture 


of propane and butane gas. 
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The doctor advises a patient about 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


DOCTOR: “Your recent physical exam- 
ination showed that you are in good 
condition, although your blood pressure 
is up. Additional tests and examinations 
I have made indicate that you have 
uncomplicated high blood pressure. This 
means that no underlying diseases or 
infections are causing your condition, 
“Actually, high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, may be slight, moderate, 
or severe. Even when it is severe, many 
people continue to lead active, normal 
lives for many years simply by follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice and by adopting 
healthful living habits.”’ 
PATIENT: 
pressure?” 
DOCTOR: “It is a condition that results 
when the blood flowing through the 


‘Just what is high blood 


body’s small vessels meets increased re- 
sistance. This is usually brought about 
by the narrowing of these small vessels, 
This narrowing may occur in response 
to emotional or other factors. 





Knowledge of what causes high blood 
pressure is increasing, thanks to re 
search supported by the Life Insur 
ance Medical Research Fund and 
others. In fact, there is hope that both 
preventive and curative measures 
may be found as research continues. 
For more information about high 
blood pressure, write for Metropoli- 
tan’s free booklet, 808, entitled 
“Your Heart.” 








“Everybody’s blood pressure varies 
from time to time. However, when these 
tight- 
ened up, persistent high blood pressure 


blood vessels remain constantly 


results. 


PATIENT: “How does high blood pres- 


sure cause harm? 


DOCTOR: “Mainly by placing an addi- 
tional strain on the heart and blood 
vessels, This, in turn, causes enlarge- 
ment of the left ventricle of the heart. 
As a result, the efficiency of the heart's 
chief pumping chamber is lessened 
A hen, too, the arteries wear out sooner 
than they would if the blood pressure 


were normal.” 

PATIENT: ‘‘I understand. Now, Doctor, 
what can I do to help myself?’ 
DOCTOR: ‘First, /earn to avoid worry 
and mentai strain. For example, if there 
are situations which always upset you, 
make a special effort to avoid them. 
Slow down—go through your daily 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance . Company 


Peek Leos 


routine without undue fuss or hurry. 
The calmer you become, the more your 
blood vessels tend to relax—and thus 
help to lower your blood pressure. You 
must also get your weight down to what 
is normal for you and keep it there, you 
must get plenty of sleep and rest, and you 


must not neglect having periodic health 


” 
examinations 


PATIENT; ““What about the new treat- 


ye 


ments . Special diets and drugs’ 


DOCTOR: “In selected cases, the newer 
forms of treatment are often helpful. 
Some of the newer drugs may be helpful 
in many cases, but owing to the wide 
variation in the causes of high blood 
pressure, these should only be taken 
with the advice of your physician. Va- 
rious diets in which salt, protein, and 
fats are restricted have often benefited 
some patients. But in your case, like 
many others, simple common sense treat 
ment usually produces good results.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about high 
blood pressure. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 











Living room of Ranchero Villa homes is spacious, 
airy, yet comfortably warm with Webster 
Baseboard Heating. 


LUXURY HEATING 


in 3-Bedroom Homes 
at *9,350 


Ranchero Villa, Gordon Bronson’s 
project at Raritan, New Jersey, set 
a new precedent for quality heating 
in the under $10,060 field by 
including true perimeter heating— 
» Webster Baseboard Heating. 


This mild economical heat 


was unheard of in pre-war days 


even 
even in the most luxurious homes. 
Now Webster 


made true perimete1 heating a pos- 


engineering has 


sible choice for home buyers spend- 
ing less than $10,000 


builders, like Gordon 
know that this 
forced hot 


plus value 


Progressive 
Bronson modern 
water heating adds a 
to homes and actually 
with 


reduces cost in comparison 


older types of hot water heating. 


The re’s 


sentative 


a Webster factory repre- 
let him suggest 
practical Webster Base- 
board Heating layout. Or write for 


descriptive literature 


near you 


the most 


Adare Department BW-3 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
ng Brot Limited, Montreal 





WEATHER 





RAIN GENERATOR is just one factor in a solid new western industry. 


Nature Control Is a Business 


Weatherman Irving Krick 
now has company to increase or 
reduce rainfall, give accurate 
forecasts to businessmen. 


Development 
unique: “Surveys 
screntihe rain 
ind related 


Water Resources 
Corp.'s letterhead 


operations for 


| 
ind fieid 
mduction, rain suppr n, 
water problems 

© Weather “Industry’—The new corpo 
ration, founded last March in Pasadena, 


t expects 
i 


ist one 


i 
} 
vs them to 


MNMAAKINE 
ncreasing” rather than rainmaking 
e Company and Man-WRDC has a 
] lead in this field because it’s the 
brother of Irving P. Krick’s Amer 
ican Institute of Aerological Research 
Krick contracts for almost anv sort of 
weather-control job. He will guarantee 
to increase the yield of wheat land, the 


” 
best-known weatherman 
hearty extrovert, in youth a profes 
pianist and radio-station manager, Krick 
got a Ph.D. in meteorology from Cali 
fornia Institute of Technology, where 


1OMes 
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"I'll take the one with the PYREX jar” 


PYREX Put yourself in the buyer’s shoes and you 

«f/ see one reason why sales of the Waring 

Blendor have climbed steadily. It gets credit 

for being the quality product it is at the place where 
it counts most... the point of sale! 

The busy retail salesman need only say, ‘This 
Blendor has a genuine PYREX brand glass jar.” 
That is enough to prove to the customer that she és 
getting the best glassware available. The rest of the 
quality story is supported; the sale is clinched. 

The PYREX trademark gives its oww sales talk. It 
says, “This jar is in keeping with the quality of the 
product. Tough and durable, you can use it to blend 


hot or cold foods at will. Chances are, it will last as 
long as the machine itself.”’ The customer knows she 
is getting the best in glass 

The American housewife knows, likes and buys 
PYREX brand ware. A recent survey revealed that 
90% of them own PYREX ware. 92% said they 
were completely satisfied with it. Why not put into 
your product a material that carries a trademark that 
sells for you? Corning engineers will be glad to 
discuss it with you. Or if you prefer, mail the cou- 
pon below for your copy of booklet B-84, “Manu 
facture and Design of Commercial Glassware.’ 
We'll see that it reaches you promptly. 


Corning Glass Works 


195 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 


Please send me a copy of your booklet B-84 “Manufacture 


and Design of Commercial Glassware.” 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





|. ANDO WE WANT THE 
FASTEST OLLVERY... 
..5O ROUTE THAT 
SHIPMENT BY 


* PROVED PERFORMANCE! P-i-e 
serves more than one hundred thou- 
sand different shippers and con- 
signees every year. 


* GREATEST SECURITY! P-iE is fi- 
nancially strong. Your cargo is 
protected by $3,000,000.00 of in- 
surance against fire, theft, damage. 


* DEPENDABLE CONNECTING CAR- 
RIER SERVICE to every point in the 


United States. 
* ECONOMY! Compare the rates! 
PES 
FASTEST-BY-LAND FREIGHT DELIVERY 
Between 
SAN FRANCISCO éad CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES ST. Louls 
Compeorable Speed to All Intermediate Points 


Chicago * St Louis * Kansas City § Denver» Ogden 
Elko * Reno * Ely * Pocatello + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento + Ookland 
General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 





he later headed the 
department. 

e Practical Background—He sect up the 
first modern airline forecasting service 
(for Western Air Express, now Western 
Air Lines), and later, American Airlines’ 
weather service. In World War II, he 
headed the long-range forecasting unit 
which gave Gen. Eisenhower the green 
light, weather-wise, for D-Day. 

rhen he started his nonprofit aero- 
logical research institute, for researching 
the weather factor in business, agricul- 
ture, and industry. Within no time, it 
had an international reputation for ac 
curate long-range forecasting. ‘Today, it 
has more than 200 clients, many among 
the bigger U.S. companies in_ their 
fields. ‘ 
©90% Right—Krick has been 
thing like 90% right in weather fore- 
casting. Such accuracy there has aided 
WRDC field men trving to increase, or 
suppress, rain. 

Much of Krick’s forecasting tech 
nique he keeps to himself. But a lot of 
it is “analog” —looking up previous con 
ditions just like the present one, to see 
what happened then as a possible guide 
to what will happen next 
@ Historical Data—Krick savs that the 
importance of keeping up with historical 
weather data can’t be overemphasized. 
His staff of 42 has compiled a wealth of 
detailed weather information covering 
the entire U.S. for the past 50 years 
(his is the basis for the survey Krick 
makes before he takes on a rain-increas 
ing job; studies of meteorological pe 
irca show how 


meteorological 


some 


culianties m a given 
much that area should be seeded 

Krick also studies records of upper 
ir conditions for the past 10 years. 
[hat to place his 
ground equipment to get best results 

Krick then interprets this data into 
dollars and cents for his client. A re 
ecent wheat-growing 
ndicates that every 


shows him where 


survey in one 
rea, for exampic 
inch of rain increase over a two-year 
growing season would boost the wheat 
vield 3 bu. an acre. And he figures that 
he might boost the rainfall from a nor 
] 2 in. That could 
a $1.5 


a vear to ] 
bu. more per acre, OT 
+} 
t] 


greater gross ncome, to i¢ 


of 50,000 a wheatland 
ost for increasing the rainfall over 
, nld le hetw< 
ume area would run only between 
20.000 and $30,000 
e@ Clients—Institute clients include 
e U.S. National Bank of Denver 
Jun.17°5 h buvs fore 
} 


Hie 


' 


weathermen 
ranswestern railroad whicl 


try ¢ + 
tt I Ct 


storms, etc., and also to help farmers 
and ranchers in its territory. 

eQil companies which want .to 
know where the: weather will be sunny, 
and trafhe and gas consumption heavy 
@ Rain Increase—Such a service naturally 
led to “rain efficient 
rain increase depends on knowing ex 
actly what the weather’s going to be. 

Another tool of great power in mak- 

ing rain increase a standard procedure 
was Bernard Vonnegut’s discovery in 
the General Electric laboratories. Von 
negut found that the crystals of silver 
iodide, a compound not found in na 
ture, are virtually identical with natural 
ice crvstals. 
e How It Works—GIE° scicntist Vincent 
Schaefer had shown that water droplets 
will freeze on natural dust particles or 
ice crystals in “supercooled” clouds 
below freezing but still liquid). ‘That 
makes snowflakes which become heavy 
enough to fall, and in summer melt into 
rain. Almost all our precipitation ap 
pears to be formed this way. 

Schaefer first caused artificial snow- 
fall with dry ice that started ice crystals 
forming in such a cloud. But Krick 
favors the ground generator over seed 
ing by plane. Reason: The better the 
weather is for seeding, the worse it is 
for flving. Ground generators can hit 
all conditions suited to seeding. And 
you can work at night, when best cloud 
seeding conditions frequently occur. 
e Rain Factory—Silver iodide crystals 
work as nuclei on a supercooled cloud 
over a wider range of temperature than 
iny natural dusts. And they are effec 
tive right up to a few degrees below 
freezing. ‘Thus if you have a cloud a 
mile thick and only natural dusts for 
it to “nucleate” on, you may get rain 
only from its top quarter-mile. Silver 
iodide smoke, on the other hand, may 
turn almost all the cloud’s 
a rain factory. And unlike ice crystals, 
which may melt or evaporate, cach 
silver-iodide crystal is permanent, and 
will remain aloft until it brings a rain 
drop down with it 

What this means is that since tem 
perature is not such a critical factor 
iodide, it is a more effective 
rain increaser than natural dust 
e High Control—Krick has a high de 
rain imcreaser than natural dust 


tions. The reason is that he ha 


increase’ since 


mass into 


with silver 


1 ground-level 
st generator 


efficient than 
And it is port 


it temperature . 


ind 3,000 degrees 
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The Brewers 


uncovered a 


new wrinkle in an old. old science 


HE ancient amber brew, you might call it. 
Brewing was a familiar art at least 5500 years 
ago by archeological record, and probably for 
that. 
brewers naturally have 


many centuries before 

In such a dynasty, the 
run the gamut of materials for their equipment. 
Starting with the sun-baked clay of the ancients, 
ranging through wood and various metals, today 
the emphasis is increasingly on stainless steel in 
the never-ending search for higher quality and 
purity, finer taste and flavor, and lower overall 
costs. The bright, shining face of Allegheny Metal 
is to be found in equipment from one end of a 
barrels on 
of the 


modern brewery to the other, in the 


the trucks and in the bar equipment 


tap-rooms, 


The reason why is easy. No other available 


metal is at once as strong and as resistant to 
corrosion, heat and wear as stainless steel, 
Allegheny Metal 
cheapest in the long run, @ Call us—let us help 


make these advantages pay off for you. 


lasts longer, looks better, is 


“ * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 


principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 


Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
plants. 


all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


You can make it BETTER with 


TiME- TESTED 
Alleg heny Metal STainvess stele 





GENERAL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
esigned for giving... 


BETTER PROTECTION 
AT REDUCED COST 


General Box Company main- 
tains two of the country’s finest 
Designing and Testing Laborato- 
ries. Every month, scores of products 
arrive at these laboratories. Our Engi- 
neers re-design the containers so they 
are “Part of the Product’’—so they are 
lightweight, extra-strong, compact! You, 
too, probably can substantially cut your 
packing and shipping costs. We'll be 
glad to provide full details. Better 
write today on this cost-reducing, 


profit-increasing subject. 


HERE’S PROOF— 


. General BOX COMPANY 
seheselarte exe 


ed in 
_— 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ili. 


of case historie n tile show 
CISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS 
, | ¥ ~ * * | Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East 


i Testing 


i the 


even greater weight savings! 

St. Lewis, Kenses City, Lovisville, Mil- 
woukee, Sheboygan, Winchendon, 
Continental Box Compony, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 
General Box Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss. 
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General ie ~ General > General » Cleated ff 
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(it’s virtually invisible) up at a rate 


which carries 30-quadrillion submicro- 
copic crystals per minute into the 
clouds. Each of these is a potential 
raindrop, cach a nucleus better than 
inv natural dusts 

@ One-Man Job—Such .a generator p!) 
fuel can be hauled around and operated 


lus 


iC 


by one experienced man using a 
j 
ward 


truck. Stationed to windware 
hent’s territory, it is turned on 
the right sort of general storm 
hand. If the wind changes, the 
erator is hustled to a new station 
me recent job, there were \ 
changes in a 36-hr. period 
the generator burned continuou 
The biggest WRDC jobs 
territorially speaking, are two adjoining 
to bring rain to an area about 
twice as large as the state of Maine, 
in drought-stricken northe 
Mexico and southeastert 
WRDC uses a score 
these two jobs—not all at « 
e What to Seed—\V RDC 
vith local storms, or 
louds up dry gullies.’ aits 
Pacific and Arctic highs to shove 
the U.S. contending with the 
mn, moist air masses from the Sotith, 
fundamental process of U.S 
ther, producing clouds or rain over 
ide arca 
Lhen it puts its generators ti 
in its brief career alreac 
1) an extra 1.8 in. of rain which 
inslated into 150,000 extra 
eld this summer for a wheat rancher 
his neighbors outside the downwind 


‘plume” or “shadow” of the smoke got 
nly half an inch) and (2) 3.8 in. over 
i southwestern area that had had vir 
tually no rain this vear. 
¢ Rain Suppression—Such jobs often 
nclude odd and delicate angles—for 
example, trving to keep cirrus clouc 
over a hot and cloudless wheat country 
to cool the soil and so improve the 
vheat: trying to keep a simular cloud 
cover, to avert frost, over-another wheat 
rea where early frosts have often ruined 
the rop 
Both these latter fall in the rain-sup 
pression field How is it done? By 
overseeding’’—fanning so many nuclei 
loft into a cloud that they freeze up all 
ec available moisture, without anv one 
tal accumulating cnough to become 
ieavyv cnough to fall 
Such a cloud may 
1 t 
It also 
cut dow! 
since the 
t simply 
torms, and coulc 
heir unmmense enc 
gentle rain 
e The Amateur Hand—A]) 
rain-increasing program mus 1 the 
of qualified meteorologists, Krick 
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In four years since the war: 


Private industry awarded contracts for one 
out of every six of its construction dollars 
in America’s newest industrial frontier— 
the Gulf South, served by United Gas. 


That’s more than four times the value of 
industrial construction in all of New Eng- 
land, more than eight times that of New 
York, $156,000,000 more than that of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey com- 
bined 


Even more startling: More than one-fourth 
of all proposed industrial construction an- 
nounced to this date is scheduled to be 
located in the Gulf South. 


The reasons for this phenomenal develop- 
ment are simple. The Gulf South offers 
everything industry needs. It offers the so- 
lution to industry’s three biggest location 
problems—(1) expanding markets; (2) re 
liable manpower; (3) great diversification of 
raw materials. Add to these an abundance 
of natural gas fuel, plentiful industrial 
water and electric power, and economical 
transport systems that give easy access to 
domestic and foreign markets alike. 


They’re all here in cities and towns served 
by United Gas ... communities where in- 
dustries and individuals enjoy living to- 
gether. Begin now by checking your plant 
requirements against the long list of indus- 
trial advantages offered in the Gulf South. 


Engineering construction contracts awarded, 1946 
through 1949, as reported by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw Hill publication, for 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Florida, areas. 


One of the grow sis 
Gulf Sevth—o gas-fired cement plant. 


(WE one GAS avn Gag Conte 


“FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION, WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. O. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 





jobs 


Retired 


by the Tickometer! 


Thorvald could always tally transfers faster 
than anybody else in the carbarn! Now his 
thumb is retired with honor, while the 
Tickometer counts 50,000 transfers an hour— 

more than Thorvald could count in a day! 

The Tickometer takes over one of the 

most tedious tasks . . . counts tickets, 

\\ forms, sales slips, currency, checks, coupons 

\ ... automatically and accurately, from 500 

to 1,000 per minute... records part or full 

counts on visible registers! Can be equipped to 

imprint a date, code, endorsement, etc. A time 

and work saver, wherever counting and/or 
marking is required. 

The Tickometer is rented, never sold —does 
not require large outlay or expenditure. Learn 
more about it from the nearest PB office, or 
send the coupon below. 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
s in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 

1439 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
Name 

Firm 


Address 








says, because unsupervised seeding can 
actually decrease rain. “Putting rain- 
increasing equipment in the hands of 
unskilled persons is like giving a sur- 
geon’s instruments to a butcher,” he 
adds 

On that point, Krick agrees with GE’s 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, who frequently 
lashes out against amateur rainmakers. 
And Krick gives Langmuir full credit 
for discovery of the theories of artificial 
nucleation. 
e Disagreement—But on other points, 
the two seldom see eye to eye. Krick 
thinks chemists like Langmuir should 
leave practical applications of cloud 
seeding to the meteorologists. 

“Much of the misinformation about 
‘rainmaking’ has reached the public 
thre nus gh statements made by physicists 

cal chemists who are not meteor- 
’ says Krick 
‘tt is important to remember that 
before a scientist becomes a meteorolo- 
gist, he must first be a physicist. After 
completing his courses in physics, the 
budding meteorologist must spend at 
least two years of special study in the 
fieid of atmospheric research before he 
qualifies for his master’s degree.” 
e Neighbors Unhurt—Krick says there’s 
no danger when trained experts seed, 
because they know just how much’ to 
put in and when to stop, as well as 
where and why. Also he disputes the 
carly bugaboo that bringing rain to one 
area may deprive the neighbors. Think 
of a mighty river flowing overhead eter- 
nally inland from the sea, he says. Man 
cannot precipitate more than 1% of its 
content. Thus the utmost possible 
eitect downwind from seeding opera- 
tions is a 1% drop in natural rainfall. 
And mixing air currents soon restore 
even this. 

If generators were set up all along 
the Pacific Coast, they could increase 
the natural rainfall by as much as 30 
in. vearly, Krick says. Yet this would 
represent only 1% of the total atmos- 
pheric moisture, leaving 99% to flow 
on over the interior 
e Bigger Things—W RDC and the insti- 
tute have their eyes on much bigger 
things. One suggestion: California and 
Arizona spend more than $200,000 
vearly fighting each other over the 
Colorado River's waters. That much 
moncy put into a permanent = rain- 
increase program with generators sta- 
tioned around the basin, could provide 
up to 50% more runoff, provide much 
more than enough water to satisfy all 
present claims 

However limited Krick’s actual 
powers over the weather may be, they 
scem to be relatively unlimited to 
ranchers in dry western areas. One 
rancher in Colorado said after a suc- 
cessful Krick experiment: “We sure 
needed that rain bad. That one we got 
last October was plumb wore out.” 
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priceless documents are now 





¥ 
& ’ ’ e 
i being put on Recordak Microfilm 
? / 
; At the Bureau of Land Management you'll see row after row of heavy 
ia J bound volumes containing the deeds for every pare el of public domain 
. land granted to the citizens of the United States since 1788 
i a ' 3 Yeor after year. . . these priceless records have been in and out of the 
files as clerks answered a continuous flow of inquiries from lawyers, 
realtors, title-abstract companies and historians. As a result many records 
' show the effects of wear and tear... or the stamp of time. 


it will be a different story, however, when Recordak microfilm copies of the 
original documents are available. Then, wear and tear on the originals 

will be halted .. . reference will be much faster. Clerks will have at their 
finger tips the contents of 11,500 bound 








volumes—in just ten six-drawer cabi- 
nets—ready for immediate review in 
a Recordak Film Reader, which 
enlarges each film image to nearly 


twice the bound volume size. 


Also, whenever additional film 
copies are needed, they can be 
made from the master negatives 
—stored safely in the vaults of 
the National Archives. Thus, 
Department of Interior engineers 
predict, a photographically accurate and comple te film record of 6% 
million priceless deeds will be maintained through the years. 


Just another example of the way Recordak microfilming is 
serving Government... and 65 different types of business 


. thousands of concerns, 


For the full story of its possibilities in your business, 

write for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can't Be 
Wrong,” Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Fastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


A small section of the ‘‘old”’ " Recordak” is a trade-mark 


filing area at the Bureau of 
Land Management, Dept. of 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming— 
and its applications to business systems 

















CER AKRON, OHIO, on August third, 
nineteen hundred, my father founded The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. This 
year we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of that historic event. 


In those fifty years, our Company has 
grown from a small, abandoned foundry 
building with a working force of twelve 
men to a world-wide organization of more 
than seventy thousand people whose high- 
quality products are known and respected 


everywhere. 

From the Firestone organization have 
come many developments that have made 
transportation history. These include the 
first mechanically-fastened straight-side 
tire which was the forerunner of the type 
now in universal use; the first commercial 
demountable rim which has now become 
the demountable wheel; the first angular 
rubber non-skid tread which is now a 
safety feature of all pneumatic tires; the 
first practical pneumatic tractor tire which 
led to putting the farm on rubber; and the 
first balloon tire which has now been de- 
veloped into the present day super-balloon. 


Our Company was the first to use racing 
tire construction principles in regular pro- 
duction tires; the first to manufacture 
and 
passenger cars; and the first to establish 


synthetic rubber tires for airplanes 


one-stop service stations where car owners 
could get in one place all of the products 


and services needed to keep their cars inj 
safe driving condition. 

In 1918, father pioneered the “Ship-by-j 
Truck” movement which gave impetus to 
the development of the trucking industry.) 
He was a leader in the “Good Roads”) 
movement which led to the construction} 
of our nation-wide system of highways. 


He waged successful battles against tire 
and rim monopolies in the United States. 
And, under the banner, ‘‘Americans 
Should Produce Their Own Rubber,” he 
fought against the international cartels 
which attempted to control the output, 
distribution and price of rubber. As a 
result, the Firestone Rubber Plantations 
were established in the West African 
Republic of Liberia, and during the war 
these plantations were one of the few 
sources of natural rubber available to the 
allied nations. 


These are but a few of the many impor- 
tant contributions which the Firestone 
organization has made to the progress of 
transportation and of civilization during 
its fifty years of service. This remarkable 
record of achievement was made possible 
by those millions of customers both past 
and present whose loyalty and friendship 
we value so highly; by our thousands of 
dealers whose service to car owners has 
been and is so effective and efficient; and 
by the men and women of Firestone whose 
ability and skill have contributed so vitally 
to our continuing progress down through 
the years. 

















lifty Years 


This record of accomplishment is sub- 
stantial testimony to the superiority of the 
American system of competitive free enter- 
prise which has given our people the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
Under no other system do so many benefits 
accrue to so many people: to the stock- 
holders who provide the facilities, to the 
men and women who make and distribute 
the products, and to the millions of con- 
sumers who buy and use those products. 


We believe that the next fifty years will 
bring forth even greater achievements. For 
example, in synthetic rubber, different 
formulas are constantly being created to 
meet specific needs. Technically speaking, 
synthetic rubber is a plastic and anyone 
acquainted with the plastic industry ceases 
to be amazed at the new uses developed 
and predicted for this material. The future 
uses of synthetic rubber and other plastics 
appear to be limitless. 


New applications of rubber to insulate 
machinery and equipment from vibration 
and to absorb shocks indicate the prospect 
of a much enlarged market in this field. 
The next fifty years may bring rubber 
roads that will be more durable and less 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE 


costly to maintain. And, in the future, 
foamed rubber may replace the coil spring 
in automobile seats, furniture and mat- 
tresses. Many manufacturers already are 
changing over to foamed rubber cushion- 
ing materials as fast as we are able to 
increase our output of this product. 


Present-day tire manufacturing equip- 
ment is highly efficient, yet we constantly 
are working on new and improved designs, 
always seeking to make our machines still 
more economical, simpler to operate, safer 
and more accurate. A major project of 
interest to us is the conversion to new and 
revolutionary sources of power. Present 
methods of generating power may give 
way to atomic energy. Electronic vulcani- 
zation shows great promise. Indeed, fifty 
years from now, a tire manufacturing 
plant may bear little resemblance to the 
modern tire plant of today. 


This year, as we celebrate the completion 
of half a century of service, we of the 
Firestone organization are looking ahead, 
planning ahead and working ahead so that 
we shall continue to uphold our tradition 
of always giving to those who rely on us 
the “Best Today, Still Better Tomorrow.” 


CHAIRMAN 


& RUBBER COMPANY 

















PRODUCTION 


re on 


OIL In rough oil-well country, two-way UTILITIES Power companies, the LUMBER To keep in touch with the 


radio is often the only link between biggest users of indus- home camp and coordi- 


drilling rigs and the home base. trial radio, rely on radio to speed repairs. nate operations, loggers use mobile sets. 


Two-Way Radio Saves Time for Industry 


} 
; 


In some industries, such as railroads 
and shipping, two-way radio is already 
the rule rather than the exception. But 
contractors, logging companies, and 
power utilities are just beginning to 
learn what they can do with the mobile 
radio set and the walkie-talkie. They 
are using two-way radio to link opera 
tions in the field, to handle materials, 
restore disrupted service to customers, 
or mobilize for emergencies. 


geen ga eeeecs® 


The record of industrial radio on all 
kinds of jobs already fills an impressive 
casebook. Here's the sort of thing that 
shows up again and again 

e At the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Medicine Dam project in the Missouri 
Valley, F. F. Lytle Co. and Amis Con 
struction Co., the contractors, got Gen 
eral Electric to help map out a two-way 
radio system. The network ties their 
field offices with supervisors in charge 
of excavation, concrete, and supply 
Regardless of where the supervisor 
on the site, a field office can get him 
for split-second orders During a flash 
flood, the system helped save cofferdams 
MOBILE UNIT is a transmitting and re BASE. STATION usually has moderately and equipment from ilmost certain loss 
ceiving unit all in one. The ignition system powered equipment, may have a range of ind ruin 
of a vehicle supphes the power to ran it 75 mi. Industry bas about 20,000 stations. e The Grange League Federation 
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seeeeees Beauty starts miles down s++e+e++e- 


She's going to be even prettier when she gets up. And 
petroleum chemicals produced by oil refineries like the 
one we've put on her vanity will have a lot to do with it. 
Some are used in her cleansing cream . . . and her founda 
tion cream. They're in her fingernail polish, in her rouge 
and in her lipstick. They're in her plastic comb and brush 
Some waved her hair . . . others keep it glossy . . . still 
others (in shampoos) keep it clean. And the perfume she 


uses .. . yes, it too can come from petroleum chemicals 


Atlantic makes petroleum chemicals. We've been at 
it for many years now. And we're going to keep at it 


We're sure that the thousands of uses to which these 


versatile materials are put today are only the beginning 
Our research is already pointing to new and potentially 
profitable fields for you — and us. 

Write to Chemical Products Section, The Atlantic 
Refining Company, 260 South Broad St., Philadelphia 1, 


Pennsylvania 





ATLANTIC 
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“YOU expect your salesmen to be 


well dressed and impresswe. If you 


use Parsons Paper your sales letters 


will be well dressed and impressive, 


too,’ says King Cotton. 


Distinguished stationery 


requires paper of new 
cotton fibers and the 


fine craftsmanship of 
Parsons Papers. There 
are seven types from 
100% new cotton and 
linen fibers to 25% 

new cotton fibers. 


/ Made with 
NEW 
ion Fibers 


ie Cott 
| a 


oe its 


MAKE THIS TEST— King Cotton, 
symbol of quality in paper, suggests 

Write for a free package of Parsons 
Paper. Then when you order stationery, 
have some made on dus five paper— 
so you can see and feel the difference 
with your own letterhead.” Parsons 


Paper Co., Dept. 8A, Holyoke, Mass. 


It Pays to Pick 


eee Shee 














tance me MERCURY 


GET TO KNOW YOUR LimCOLM- MERCURY Staite 


SHOWMANSHIP. Mercury adver- 
tises its great car Outdoors... 
where it’s bound to show off to 
best advantage. On GOA panels 
your product appears big, colorful 
and dramatic. It catches the eye, 
sticks in the mind. That kind of 


1925 Silver Anniversary Year 1950 


Aas 7 


impact 
time! General Outdoor Advertis- 


pays off in sales every 


ing Company, 515 S. Loomis St., 


Chicago 7, Illinois. 
*& Covers 1400 
leading cities 

and towns 


PARSONS | 
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Exchange, Ithaca, N. Y., uses two-way 
radio to speed delivery of fuel supphes 
between distribution stations and out- 
lying rural areas. With radio sets in a 
distribution station and in each truck, 
the station can route drivers to farms 
that need emergency supplies, without 
loss of time or mileage. 

® Logging drives on Minnesota’s 
lakes and rivers are directed over a 
party-line radio system used by Minne 
sota & Ontario Paper Co. Nine logging 
camps are equipped with radio. Sched 
ules for spring log drives are beamed 
from the company’s headquarters site 
to cach camp. 
eWho’s Eligible?—Any company that 
wants to go on the air with its own sys 
tem first has to see the Federal Com 
munications Commission, just as com- 
mercial broadcasters do. FCC licenses 
ind allocates the channels for all indus 
trial radio services. 

Whether you get a license depends 
on the kind of business you’re in and 
whether FCC considers the service ties 
in with the “safety of life or the pro- 
tection of property.” 

Right now, these are the industries 

that FCC will license under industrial 
radio services: power utilities; petroleum 
concerns who handle almost everything 
from oil prospecting to supply; forest 
products companies; producers of com 
mercial motion pictures; and owners of 
news publications. Contracting or con 
struction companies come under a head 
ing called special industrial radio. Still 
another ,service—low-power industrial 
radio—allows walkie-talkie type sets to 
be used in a plant for fire protection 
and policing. 
@ Manufacturers—The job of installing 
and testing two-way radio equipment is 
handled almost exclusively by manufac- 
turers. If you ever go window shopping 
for equipment, you'll probably get in 
touch with the leading ones: General 
Flectric, Link Radio Corp., Motorola, 
Inc.. or RCA. Manufacturer’s engincers 
will make a survey of the size of the 
radio network that a company needs, 
the power of the central station and 
mobile sets for the distance to be cov- 
ered, and the geographic layout of the 
net 

In a typical installation, a utility with 

one base station and 30 or 40 mobile 
units spends about $30,000. A mobile 
set alone costs no more than $400. 
e Limitations—Don’t expect to work 
wonders with a two-way radio system. 
It has just as many limitations as it has 
good points. For one thing, it isn’t a 
private telephone line. Because of a 
lack of channels, most users of industrial 
radio must share their channels with 
other licensees. A radio network for a 
utility, contractor, or petroleum  pro- 
ducer is more like a rural party line. 

The range of a system, too, is limited. 
It depends upon local terrain, the sites 
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of the central station and the mobile 
stations, and atmospheric conditions. 
Flat country will give better range than 
a hilly or mountainous terrain. Most 
equipment 1 1anufacturers can guarantee 
dependable operation within a radius of 
35 mi. Boost the power output and 
nerease the height of the ceatral sta 
tion, and they can up the range to 
6U mi. or /> mi. 

In around industrial 
where there are a lot of buildings, small 
powered hand sets are likely to fade 
yut occasionally. Communication on 
hannels allocated to industrial services 
s frequently a line-of-sight proposition 
\ high hill or a tall building between 
two. stations sometimes block the 
path of a radio signal 
» Atmosphere—Atmospheric 
ire another headache for users of two 
Static or electric interference 
is negligible in industrial radio. But the 

sphere—the ionized f the 
tmosphere surrounding the earth—will 
periodically create conditions in 
reception. Local 
sionally fade out for a 
distance stations which ar 
never heard come in to replace 
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freak 
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few 


loc ils 
Although a channel has to be shared 
on a party-line basis, party-line chatter 
is frowned on in industrial radio. ‘Trans 
missions must be short and nght te 
the point 
Actually, the handling of messages by 
called procedure, isn’t regulated 
too strictly by FCC. An industrial radio 
tyles its procedure to fit its par 
1 of operation. For the sak 
work out a 
\ one 
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time on the air during 
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e Channels Short—Right now, the big 
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ome 
more 
+ TYT r, nT 
stepped up. 
ct up 


ustomc! 


operat ve 


ew channel 


In 

mpanics formed 

illed National Committe 
that work 





Ker are the measous Why : 


This machine embodies every desirable feature 


that experienced users have requested 


It is the 


nearest approach yet to the ideal electric 1000-Ib 


fork-lift truck. 


# Automatic Acceleration 
ically accelerated control is standard 
directional 


point selected by 
steering 


through master switch 


trolled by an automatic timer 


ac pration 


vital components. 


sets automatically when the 
releases when seatisoccu 
pied. Combination parking 
brake and safety feature 
Independent of service 
brake 
lever 


Directional control 


also aulomatically 





flocks in neutral when 


driver leaves seat 


*% independent 
Hydraulic System 


Separate motor increases 
lifting and tilling speeds 
about 80 per cent—gives 
drive motor big efficiency 


column—successive 
which in 


Automat. 
First power 
control lever. on 
points controlled 
turn is con- 


Cuarantees even 


sk Non-Plugging Controls impossinie 
to change direction until! motor comes to full 
stop. Important safeguard to windings and other 


% “Deadman” Safety Brake Brake 


driver leaves seat; 


1 PNOUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY - BATTLE CREEK 42, MICH 
Etec.-Trucleader | iterature 


| Please sead 
1 Nome 
Furm Name 


Street 


| 
| 
| City 
! 


[AUTHORIZED CLARK INGUS 


~The NEW CLARK 2 lectnic 
TRUCLOADER 1000-Ib. Fork 


Truck 


boost. Directional lift lever: pulled upward, it 
raises the forks; pushed downward, it lowers 


them 


x Greater Capacity Increased lift ca- 
pacity and speed; increased travel speed. Sim- 
plified driving—finger-tip control; non-kick-back 


steering. 


te Easy To Service patiery-compartment 
access— plug 
All grease fit- 


cover hinged at front for easy 
receptacle conveniently mounted 


tings within easy teach 


You'll want full information on this new “BEST 
BUY” in the entire field of Materials Handling 
Get in touch with your nearby Clark dealer— 
you'll find him a capable 
handling problems. The coupon is for your con- 


counselor on your 


venience —no obligation 








Mevie Digest Material Handliag News 


State — 


Zone 


STRORL TRUCK PAATS AND SUAVICE STATIONS IM STHATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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~ HOW. BEST & CO. 
+ j CST t Ste 8, 
EGG } 


_TURNS PASSERS-BY 
INTO PATRONS 


Consideration for customers doesn’t 
stop at the door at Best and Com- 
pany, New York's fashion specialty 
shop. A snow-melting system, with 
grids of Byers Wrought Iron pipe 
embedded in the paving, keeps 
winter sidewalks clear. This 
thoughtful gesture pays off in good 
will, and eliminates a recurring 
maintenance chore. Banks, hotels, 
and clubs are numbered among 
present snow-melting users—and 
they find that it is good business to 
add sidewalks to the sales force. 
Long life due to the proven corro- 
sion resistance of wrought iron, 
plus its bendability, weldability and 
mechanical strength, make it first 
choice for this service. 


Unretouched photograph of Best's side- 
walk immediately after big blizzard of 
‘47. Snow-melting system (with Byers 
pipe) kept walks clear during storm. 


Snow-melting is only one of 
numerous applications where 
corrosion costs y‘ 9u more 
than wrought iron. A copy 

of THE ABC’S OF W ROUGHT 
IRON will give you details. 
A.M. ByersCo., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 
WROUGHT 
IRON 





pattern of channel assignments that is 
the closest solution to eliminating in- 
terference among stations. The plan 
hasn't ehminated interference entirely. 
But it has reduced it to a slight nuisance 
value 

\ co-op group like NCUR, of course, 
doesn’t have the last word on assigning 
channels to company stations But 
NCUR does work out recommendations 
that are submitted to FCC for its ap 
proval. 
@ Room for More—So far, the com- 
panies licensed under industrial radio 
small part of the 
number eligible. In petroleum radio, 
less than 20% of the ultimate number 
of radio systems are in service. Power 
still has another estimated 5,000 
This unused poten 
market 


service are only a 


service 
licensees to sign up 
tial could mean an expanding 
for equipment manufacturers for years. 


For 1950, GE estimates industry sales 
will hit $28-millidn, an increase of $3- 
million over 1949. 
e What to Do—If your company wants 
get into industrial radio, the steps to 
take will hinge on the kind of equip- 
ment you will use. If the network calls 
for installation work, the company must 
hirst apply for a construction permit 
from the FCC. After the equipment is 
tested and on the air, the commission 
will issue a permanent license for the 
etup. Mobile sets, which are bought as 
1 complete packaged unit, need only 
one application for a license. Usually, 
the processing time takes about three 
months. 

Complete details on industrial rac 
ervice are covered in Part XI of FCC’s 
Communications act. The section has 
available in printed pam 


| 


HO 


een made 
phlet form. 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 





were given tomor 


[' HE SIGNAL for all-out war 
production 


guns, and planes 
industrial 


row, would tanks, 
start pourmg out of our 
plants in a few months’ time? 
Probably not. All-out production 
whetlrer for war or peace 
an overnight job 


eve! 


AST WEEK, at the 25 

versary celebration of & 
Whitney Aircraft Division, U pte 
Aircraft Corp., President H. M 
Jack” Horner made some pointed 
remarks about production miracles 
Horner was talking about aircraft 
engine production, a job his com 
continuously 
for one, 
problem 


h anni- 
- 


pany has been doing 
for 25 years. His industry, 
faced no “conversion” 

Yet the figures Horner gave empha 
sized the inevitable ‘‘time element.” 
Horner pointed out that aircraft 
engines were produced by the en 
it the rate of 4,400 a 
of January t 


tire industry 
vear for the month 
June, 1948 

If the engine industry had all the 
required tools available, top priority 
on materials, and all the manpower 
uld only triple 


time 


Then he said 


it could must 
its productior 
In two years, 
seven times 


could zoom 


HE “GROUND RULES” for 
yroduction, Horner said, haven't 


ged since World War II. It 





takes nine months to build an 
ircraft engine after an order. It 
will still take between 1S and 24 
mouths to train licensees and satel 
lite piants to precision production. 
And even in the peacetime produc 
tion of Jast year, it took Pratt & 
Whitney six months to get certain 
strategic materials 
Thus, it’s pretty obvious that 
time is going to be a big factor 
igain. Converting production from 
from retng 
business 


automobiles to tanks, 
erators to ordnance, from 
machines to radar equipment, will 
take extra months of precious time 
And there will be dislocations in 
the supply of tools, materials, man 
pow These dislocations will con 
sume more time and will add to 
the manufacturer's problem of con 


version. 


MANUFACTURER looking 

ahead to war production can 
begin saving time right now. He 
assessing his production 
materials-supply 
possible satellite plants, 
subcontractors. But even 
time, all-out 


can start 
position, his 
ources, 
OSS ble 

th that jump on 
manufacture of wat 


quantity, still isn’t going 


materiel, in 
to happen 
wvernight 

Our production job in World 
War II was helped immeasurably 
xy the year or two head start in 
that industry had 
before we got in. This time, how 


we mav not have that ad 


mobilization’ 











Out of never-ending work that often starts in this research 
foundry, GM metallurgists develop new materials and 
processes that give more durable parts, leading to trouble- 


free operation and long life. 


ving torture 


Key to durability 


As we plan and build our cars, we work always with two goals in mind. 


After thousands of miles of «iri 
nd others are taken apart piece by piece 
e microacopically analyzed for th 


i the gaff. 


One is to give you the immediate delight that comes from fresh styling 
and performance, good comfort and convenience. 


The other is to make sure that you get long-lasting satisfaction and 
substantial resale value as a car weathers the vears 


So all through research, we seek wavs of making materials more and 
ng things 


more enduring. In engineering, we concentrate on designi 
that will last longer as well as perform better. And in production, we 
focus our skills on building durability mght into our cars. 
whether vou use a car for its f 
is the comfort enduring? After building a car aolidly 


and painstakingly, production men aftill pound 
determine exactly how 


The final result is greater value for vou 
lifetime or trade it in for another. The final proof awaits you wherever 

General Motors cars are on display way at seat cushions to 

ong they can withatand years of bouncing abuse, 


“actin, RSENERAL Motors 


Crear Lilie 
BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER e GMC TRUCK & COACH 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR om the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Kaiser-Frazer plans a 50% boost in 
production this month. That will up 
daily output from -” to 1,200 cars. 


Blaw-Knox Co. will build a chlorine and 
caustic-soda plant at Saltville, Va., for 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemical 
Corp. The products will go into the 
manufacture of chemic: ls. for water 
purification, and the paper industry 

+ 
A dirt-resistant chemical for cotton fab 
rics is under test at Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans. 
Called carboxymethyl cellulose, it is 
said to ward off dirt four times more 
than untreated textiles. 

o 
IF LES ZETTERBERG'S 12-year-old son Robert saw Radioactive engine parts are being 
these giant circuit breakers in action, he’d ask tested for wear by Atlantic Refining 
questions. But he couldn’t stump his father who Co. The wear on moving parts is meas- 
has learned plenty during his 31 years at Norton ured by the amount of radioactive 
where more than half of his associates have been pic ked up bv the lubricant. 
in the Norton family for more than 10 years. ’ a 
National Lead will up annual produc- 
tion of titanium pigments by 70,000 


"WHAT ARE THOSE FIREWORKS, DAD?" | ‘2° faniom pigments by 


“Powerful sparks, son, from high voltage electricity controlled by circuit 
breakers. And speaking of controlling electrical performance, Robert, 
Norton has a hand in that, too, all the way from powerhouse to our kitchen. 


“MAKING GENERATOR SHAFTS TRUE “FINISHING DELICATE PARTS of appli- 
with Norte grinders and grinding ances is a quality job done by Nérton 
wheels ores get electricity off to a tumbling abrasives. Dies and molds 
good start. The same quality-lifung that form such parts are made better 
Norton touch also improves vital parts by Norton abrasives. Heating units of 
ranges, too, are more efficient because 


of meters big ones in factories... 
of a Norton insulating refractory. 


smaller ones in homes. 


“THOSE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE WAYS, ROBERT, by which Norton, 
world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives, helps electrical products give 
better service. Countless other products, too, owe a lot to Norton.’ 

Latest jet engine research laboratory, dedi- 
cated last week, is Pratt & Whitney’s $12- 


million Willgoos Laboratory, located in East 

NOR TON j Hartford, Conn. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
division of United Aircraft Corp. will put 

Me eat ink ciate ea the lab to use on its jet-engine develop- 


Galaking better products to make other products a ment —. The lab is _—,* = 
st chief engineer, the late 


company’s chief 











Andrew Van Dean Willgoos, who designed 


ABRASIVES GRINDING ens (0) ONLSTONE v5 ABRASIVE PAPER & CLOTH : ‘ar 
» ) Fan the first “Wasp” radial engine that prac 
AiG cosnoine & LAPPING MACHINES LABELING MACHINES Mig |j WOW-SLIP FLOORING tically put the company in business 25 years 
a 


. Igo 

wl REFRACTORIES & POROUS MEDIUMS 2 ae CARBIDE PRODUCTS The laboratory can generate up to 80.000 
oA v4 hp. for testing, has an air-pumping capacity 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS of 25,000 hp. It will use 120,000 gal. per 


BENE. MANNING, TROY, N.Y. 1S A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY min. of water to cool the intense heat of 








jet exhausts. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Crosley FarmOroad: 
Auto-Tractor in One 


Designed especially for the weekend 
farmer, the FarmOroad is a tractor on 
weekdays and an Satur 
days and Sundays. It is being marketed 
by Crosley Motors, 

"Crosley figures there are about 


white-collar 


1utomobile on 


Inc 

three 
million industrial or work 
ers who farm in their spare time. Farm 
Oroad is at that The 
auto-tractor will do 60 mph. on a high 
way, will tow a Crosley-made plow, disc 
harrow, cultivator in the 
helds. 

FarmOroad is only 45 in 
the windshield and top down, has a 
wheel base of 63 in. Powered by a 
Crosley 26.5 hp. engine, the vehicle has 
both a conventional and an auxiliary 
transmission Chis combination sup 
plies six forward speeds and two revers¢ 


> } , } 
wned market 


mower, OF 


high with 


speeds. 

Special farm attachments are drawn 
by a hydraulic lift on the of the 
machine. The front also has space for 
an hydraulic power take-off that can be 
added to control a mower, snowplow, 
SCOOP shovel 


real 


bulldozer, or 
F'armOroad comes in two body types 
1 standard and a dump-truck model. 
Pick-up or hydraulically operated dump 
I 
bodies are quickly attachable. Head 
| | 
lights with a dimmer switch, parking 
lights, and tail lights are standard 
equipment. 
lo give 
power, 


greater driving 
designers included four rear 
wheels. When Farmer Brown heads for 
the city or the commuters’ special, he 
two of the } casily 


FarmOroad 


can take off wheels 
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and turn his tractor into a respectable 


convertible. 
e Source: Crosley Motors, Inc., 
nati, Ohio. 

e@ Price: $795, 


Cincm 


GARBAGE CAN FOILS CATS 
hard 


time 


anging up the garbage cans produced 


} 

by C&] Industries, Moline, I] 
[he company’s newly designed can is 

bolted to a pole in your backyard where 


humans can 


Collectors will have a 


inimals of 
a square box, holding 
aesigned to be m 
the ground. Garbage 
Collectors 

; 


drop into their 


yuTL Te 
top open 
garbage 
ns 
} } | 
ne Can IS made 
steel; it comes equipped 
proof paper liner 
penser for DDI 
e Source: C&] Industries 
@ Price: $12.50 


ind 


Moline, Ill 


POWDERED COAL FOR HOMES 


Stephen | Detroit 


inventor, has 
yowdered 
fall, he plans to market a 
that will burn powdered coal suspended 
in oxygen, mixing it with air the 
mixes in the carburetor of an 


Fitzpatrick, a 
vorked out a 
‘ ; 
coal as a home fue 


mali 


rurnac 
way 
gasoline 
1utomobile 

Kitzpatrick has forméd a company, 
BloKolGas Inc., to manufac 
ture distnbute both furnace and 
fucl. He'll start out making a conver 


} ] 1] 
Ine? li i Vil 


System, 
ind 


ion-tvpe unit for ¢ 


follow up with smaller units 
e Source: BloKolGas System, Inc 


W . Alexandrine Ave., Detroit 1 


RICE CLEANS CYLINDERS 


You can now remove the carbon from 
iutomobile cylinders without taking off 
the head by Lhat’s the way 


a new method developed by Oldsmobile 


using ricc 


work 
This device, called th Head-on 

Carbon Blaster, shoots specially tr 

rice grains through th 

into the chamber by mean 


ited 


f an al 
jet. As: they blow around inside, thes¢ 
take the 
vlinder walls. 
chamber, the 
to the blaster 
Oldsmobile dealers ar« 

blasters now. They will be 
others late in the year 

@ Source: Oldsmobile Division, General 
Motors Corp., Lansing, Mich 


carbon ile off the 
After 
rice 18 


rains 
irculating in the 
sucked out again 
gctting 


i\ ulable 


i 





BAKED AT 2200° F! Thirty hours ina pottery 
kiln at 2200° F gave that beanpot its start in 
life. While in the kiln it rested on a slab (batt) 
of special-formula Norton carbide 
( Highly resistant to heat 

and chemical and physical change 


siheon 

rvstolon*) 
tremely strong refractory is a j 
Norton's 39 years’ experience soly 
high-heat problems for all industri 


TEMPERATURE...3100° FE Your car’ 

valves and valve inserts will never again mee 
as high as the first they knew. Their meta 

melted at 3100° F in 

furnace. That 

with a 


‘ was 
queney induction 
lined to last 
Norton fused magnesia 
More and more firms interested 

the temperatures of their operation 


longer 
ement 


alling 
on Norton, pioneers inf @ngineering special re 
fractories for high ditions 
Ihere’s a Norton representative near you, o1 
write Norton Company, 15 New Bond St., 
Worcester 6, Massachusetts 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U, $. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


are ¢ 


temperature cor 














Information Service 


on the Santa Le 
































This tag illustrates bow cars are identified; §D is for San Diego, 100 
is the checking number only this car will have while on the Santa Fe. 


Where's that car of freight? 
When dol get wu 

Santa Fe answers these two ques- 
tions with its RED BALL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE which tells shipper 
or consignee where his carload is at 
reguiar intervals when shipped over 
our line... and tells him fast. 

Through the facilities of Santa Fe’s 
vast private communication system 


extending to all Santa Fe traffic of- 
fices, information regarding your Red 
Ball freight is promptly placed on 
your desk. This information will 
directly benefit you in planning pro- 
duction or sales promotions. 

Let us send you our folder describ- 
ing this service. Just call or write your 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. It pays 
to “Ship Santa Fe All The Way’! 


PF. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 


Ey ee ee | 
fire ra 7 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Electro-galvanized pipe for clectric race- 
ways has been developed by the Na- 
tional Supply Co., Etna, Pa. Its interior 
is finished with an enamel coating. 
Sizes are 4 in. to 2 in 

© 
Briquetting presses in five sizes are now 
available from SPO, Inc., 6436 Grand 
Division Ave., Cleveland 5 Vhe 
chines press all types of metal scrap 1 
cylindrical blocks 

* 


BT 
t 


A two-way ignition terminal to fit all 
spark plugs has been made by Burnds 
Engineering Co., 107 Bruckner Blvd., 
New York 54. It is built for cither 
straight or right-angle connection 

° 
A one-piece rubber unit that slips be 
tween a car’s inside buffer strip and the 
window glass will stop vibration and 
rattle. The anti-rattle device is made by 
Rolexco, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

* 
A. soapless liquid detergent has a bottle- 
top attachment that feeds the fluid 
automatically. Called S.S. Spray, it’ 
intended for dispensary use in cleaning 
cuts. Made by Gebauer Chemical Co., 
9410 St. Catherine Ave., Cleveland 

* 
A stamp-vending machine marketed by 
Commercial Controls Corp., Rochester 
2, N. Y., operates automatically when 
you put ina coin. There’s no push or 
pull, but there is a penny profit to the 
owner. 


till | iio 


These giant tongs, designed specially for 
picking up coils of strip steel, were made by 
Heppenstall Co., 4620 Hatfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa. It picks them up without dis- 
torting the steel, and it’s: a space-saver be- 
cause coils can be stacked in vertical position. 
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Add the excitement of striking color to your products 
for extra sales appeal. Do it with Plaskon Molded 
Color...the famous thermosetting plastic moldihg 
compounds. Here’s a full range of permaneftt, non- 
fading colors. Pick those that fit your progdcts. Choose 
from white through gay pastels as@ brilliant heres 


to jet black. Then add the factthat PlasKon Molded 


Color can be formed ing6an infinite variety of 


shapes. And there you have an irresistible sales com- 
bination that makes prospects’ fingers itch to touch 


and buy. Like to know more? Write for all the facts 


MOLDED COLOR 


Plaskon Urea and Melamine Molding Compounds hove been addgittg sales appeal to Radio Cabinets, Business 
Machines, Food Equipment, Lighting, Tableware, Stove andRefrigerator Hardware, Wiring Beices, Home 
Appliances, Closures, Buttons, Cosmetic Packages, Disgieys, Toilet Seats, Clocks Dispe sgen Regertiv ns, ete 
PLASKON DIVISION © LIBBEY*OWENS*FORD GeASS COMPANY ¢ 2119 SYLVAN AitSe;PRBLEDO 6, OHIO 
a 


In Canada: Canadiar*fidustries, Ltd., Montreal, ?. Q, a 
od —— 





The Worlds First Tw 


transports coal under 


popucts 


1AL 
YEAR INDUSTRI” , 


Good Pah it 
@-5pe CABLE CONVEYOR 


n. Mine 
ation 


RUBBER P 
e 


for The Wreirye r 
onal Mines on 


COMPAS 


of Nati 
TIPPLE 


MONONGAHELA RIVER 








i | 


A most spectacular transportation 
job is being conducted by a large 
West Virginia coal mine. This mine 
is cut 6ff from both rail and 
river shipping at their Monongahela 
River loading point by a mountain 
barrier two miles wide by four 
hundred feet high. One of the prob- 
lems at this mine was getting the coal 
from the mine to the river, and all 
means of exit were explored. Rail. 
truck haulage, aerial trams—all 


figured at too high a cost-per-ton, 


Mine management decided, after 
a careful analysis of the problem, to 
drive a tunnel through the mountain 
to the river. This means of exit, in 
combination with belt conveyor 
transportation, looked to be the 
safest. fastest, most economical haul- 


ave to the river, Coal mine operating 














-Mile Conveyor Belt 


mountain to market 


history has shown that conveyorizing 
means continuous, uniform, smooth 
delivery of coal at the lowest possible 


cost-per-ton handled. 


So they called in the G. T. M.— 
Goodvear Technical Man. He proved 
that with Goodvear’s Steel Cable 
Compass Belt a two-mile. single- 
flight conveyor haul through the 
mountain was entirely practical. 
And this steel-muscled belt is so 
strong and so stretch-free that it 
needs but 20 feet of counter- 
weight travel to take up all 
the stretch and shrinkage 
in this monster belt. So the 
tunnel was dug and the 
world’s larvest-single flight 
convevor belt. L00°> longer 
than any other ever built, 


was recently installed, 


This gigantic belt travels a distance 
of more than two miles— 10.900 feet 
—in one single stretch from mine to 
dock. It is a single loop of rubber, 
sinewed with steel, more than four 
miles in total circumference, and 
weighs 122 tons. Traveling at a speed 
of 300 feet per minute, it is deliver- 
ing 300 tons of coal per hour at the 
river, at far lower cost-per-ton than 


possible by other methods. 


Such record-breaking perform- 
ance is made possible by Goodyear’s 
COMPASS belt construction that 
endows belts with super-strength 
without excessive weight and thick- 
ness. That is why most of the world’s 
longest conveyor belt hauls, both 
underground and overland, are 
G.T.M.-specified, For a detailed esti- 
mate on any similar big-tonnage pro- 


ject, write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOOD/YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


, 
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Product of Deks, Inc, 48 
Broome Street, New York 
N. Y. In Conada: Perc 
Hermant Ltd. 204 King 
Street East, Toronto 


WITH DEKS MADE OF t IV A R | ” ACETATE 


world like tufted leather, a ‘Dek? is really a molded square of tough 


plastic. Lumarith was selected because it is shatterproof and tough enough to 
tal hammer blows without breaking... its color is clear through and permanent. 


stands, breakfast bars, fovers, cigarette boxes, valances, shadow boxes, picture 


r articles ean be Dektufted for wonderful decorative effects. Se Vin i for 10¢, 
ot be sacrificed to meet a low price, 
about the tough Cel 


Latics 


sand thousands of other prod- 


rful, sturdy and economical 


<¢ Corporation of America, Plastics 


PLASTICS 


nadian Cellulose Products, Ltd, 


ion, Dept. 29-H, 180 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16. 





CONSTRUCTION 


COFFERDAM CELLS on Dravo Corp.’s Monongahela bridge project are cylinders of 
interlocking steel sheet piling filled with sand and gravel. ‘Twelve cells form a circle. 


INSIDE cofterdam, workmen excavate 25-ft. PIER of bridge begins to rise inside coffer- 


into river bottom to place bridge pedestals. dam. It is solid concrete faced with granite. 


Cofferdam Stands By Itself 


construction, cofferdams is approximately 50 ft. deep at the 
sed to hold the water away while crossing 
bride pilings are built on the bottom Instead of a flat wall of steel, Dravo 


of the river. They are usually just thin built 12 cells or cylinders, set them next 
, 


walls around the pilings, buttressed to cach other in a circle, and filled them 


ste 
with beams inside. But in building the vith sand and gravel. When the water 
substructure for a 2,070-ft. highway in the center of the circle was pumped 
bridge over the Monongahela River out, the water outside pressed on the 
engineers of Pittsburgh’s Dravo Corp cells, forcing them together. No b 
had to work out a stronger cofferdam were needed, leaving the inside 

than the conventiona CT for work (TURN TO PAGI 


races 
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Within a 500 

s of Florida 

are ¢,500,000 pe >. This 
combined with conveniently 
close Latin American markets 
means .that branch. plants and 
n Florida have 


easy access to a vast market for 


factories located 


their products. Growing markets 
in Florida mean opportunity for 


business. industry 


= FLORIDA SHOWS 
TOP INCREASE 


Florida. with a 71 per cent 
increase, experienced the 
greatest growth in business 
population from 1944 to 1949 
of all 48 states, surveys show. 


Florida's new markets. ample 
manpower. and available raw 
materials make it a fertile field 
for new industry and branch 
plants. If you want to profit by 
Florida's mild-climate economies 
and its year-round good living, 
write to State of Florida today. 


If you're interested in going into 
business in Florida. write ua, 
stating type of business. We will 
send you helpful information. 


ee eo ee ee 
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COFFERDAMS (Continued from page 51) 


Roll-Easy 


CASTERS CURVED TEMPLATES at each end of pier will form concrete shafts to support bridge. 


: Water-covered cell in cofferdam (upper left) is flood gate in case of high water. 


1 Save man-hours by moving 
materials faster, more easily. 


2 Pay big dividends in re- 
duced maintenance trouble 
and expense, because Col.- 
son casters are engineered 
and built by craftsmen — 
for years of trouble-free 
service 


Prevent breakage of fragile 
products by smooth hand. 
ling over all floor surfaces. 


Put an end to floor damage 
because the load-floating, 
roll-easy rnovement of Col. 
son casters won't scratch 
or mar your floors. 


Whether you're interested in 
one set of smooth quiet casters 
or a fleet of new trucks, Colson 
engineers can help you select 
or design equipment that will 
answer your materials-handling 
problem — exactly. Write us, or 
consult the yellow pages of 
your phone book (under ‘Cas. 
ters’ or “Trucks: Industrial’) 
for the nearest Colson office. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog 
—"Coison Casters” 


Name = menanttibippingrtaasindimmenindniaian 
Position se saleaetticilndsialataalieeia aan 
Company 

Street 


City — ey eee 


COMPLETED SUBSTRUCTURE cost $2-million, took 11 months to build. Cofferdam 
cells were used around the two main piers in the center of the river. 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc 
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Here’s a book that shows how 


other firms GET MORE SALES 


Plenty of smart sales managers are bringing in more 
business even in today's tough markets—and this 26-page 
illustrated booklet shows you how they do it 

In a word, they're the ones who run their business on 
fact not on guesswork. To that end, they make full use 
of the simplest and best equipment to keep those facts 
constantly before them, in concise and usable form that 
concentrates action on the points where action pays off. 
We think when you see it you'll agree that this new book- 
let shares generously the ripest, most profit-making expe- 
rience sales-wise that is currently obtainable anywhere 

In short, here's a book you will ase. Send the coupon 


today, and be one of the first to get your copy 


Remington. FRand 


Management Controls Div., Room 1900, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Gentlemen 


ADDRESS. 


Kindly send me my FREE copy of your booklet KD524. 





celaee 


4 
j 
1 





THERE’S A WHALE OF 
A DIFFERENCE 


PAPER can make a whale of a 


difference in the appearance of your 
business forms. Especially if it’s Atlantic 
Bond. This fine paper is crisp and busi- 
nesslike ... makes your messages im- 
pressive and easy to read. Ask for it in 
White, Cream or any of twelve attrac- 
tive colors. You'll be ple ased with the 
quality — and the price. 
EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR: MAINE 





MARKETING 


PAUL WHITEMAN Teen Club is sponsored to give a 52-week .. . 


TV Plug for More Milk Sales 


Milk producers book Paul Whiteman’s Teen Club TV show 
for nationwide campaign to promote milk consumption. Sales lag 
in spite of higher incomes. Lower prices don’t help. 


Dairy farmers have hired Paul White vises on behalf of all dairy product 
man and ‘Il’'V to do a job that Mom and Money for ad campaigns 1s _raise¢ 
Pop don’t seem to be up to: Get teen locally by producer organizations. hh 
agers to drink more milk the Chicago milk shed, for example, th« 
e Big Bite—It's the biggest farmer Pure Milk Assn. had already collecte« 
financed promotion drive ever put be 1 special promotion fund of almost 
hind fluid milk. The goal is a big one $60,000 without knowing exactly how 
Milk producers want to check a steady — to spend it. It went into the TV spot. 

| capita milk consumption In New York, the Dairymen’s League 

will sponsor the show; in Detroit, the 

| put $l-million on the line by fall Michigan Milk Producers Assn in 

issure 52 weeks of the Whiteman Cleveland, the Milk Producers Federa 

en Club on ABC television tion; in Baltimore, the Maryland Co 

rt op Milk Producers; in Philadelphia, the 
hi Inter-State Milk Co-operative Assn 


Producer groups such as thes¢ 


decline in per 
that has gone on for four years. They 


Already signed and ready to st 
later this month are New York, (¢ 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimor 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Rochester had years of tough sales experience 
Completing arrangements are Washing inder federal rmilk > marketing agree 
ton, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. Nin« ments 
ional cities will be added bv fall if 

hich would bring the Whiteman show, they have a dir 
U.S. fluid shot at one of their major market 
of TV cam problems 
e The Plugger—Whiter 
Teen Club in Lambertvill 


: ' , 
to combat juvenile delinquency 


have 


As a result, thev tend to be ¢ 


sumer-wise and promotion-minded 


nig 
@ Spearhead—Spearh gt I 
tion American Dain 1 11¢ built around teenage performers and 
wuarters in Chicago he mM talent judges: the teenage audience pat 
ficip tes Milk produ ers h px the 
vill keep teenagers from shoving 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
e+ the choice of leaders 
in industry 


Wagner is a familiar name 
behind the scenes at Weirton 


Weirton Steel Company, Division of 
National Steel Corporation, is one of 
the nation’s great suppliers of steel 
in many forms to the processors and 
manufacturers of the metalworking 
industry. Weirite, Weirzin, Weirton, 
and other trademarks are familiar 
names that mean “QUALITY — all 
the way through” to metal fabricators 
everywhere. 

Wagner is a familiar name, too, 
behind the scenes at Weirton. Wagner 
Transformers help supply the power 
to operate the plant’s equipment... 
Wagner Motors drive blowers, pumps, 
compressors and other apparatus... 


wus 


and Wagner Industrial Brakes pro- 
vide controlled deceleration of cranes 
and coke-oven machinery. The photo 
graph above shows two Wagner 100 
horsepower motors-in a hydraulic 


skin mill at this West Virginia plant. 


At Weirton, as well as in all types 
of manufacturing plants throughout 
the world, Wagner products are serv 
ing industry well—upholding the 
Wagner reputation for quality and 
dependability. 

Wagner's field engineers are quali- 
fied to specify the correct motors, 


transformers or industrial brakes for 


your needs. Consult the nearest of our 
31 branch offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. U.S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS - TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES © 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AiR AND HYDRAULIC 





SHIPS AVAILABLE 


Ss. Steel 
nnison Homes, ee 
qsomaaen Subsidiary, '$ OW oe eesi 
i additional DEALER FRAN sa 
We welcome inquiries from quali r 
financially sound eaplgnneeene me 
vestigate NOW! Write Dept 


complete information. 


DEALER 





< CHAMPION MARKET... 
MPION. Home! 


The CHAMPION Home is designed for 
the widest market . . . for the American 
millions earning $50 or more a week! 
The CHAMPION Home is manufactured 
in the quality tradition of Gunnison 
Homes, Inc. . . . built for strength, for 
permanence! The Low-cost Quality 
. eligible for 


the GUNNISON. A4@; 


home is easily financed . . 
FHA and VA loans! 


PROFIT FEATURES: Quick, easy erec- 
tion (under roof in one day) * Rapid 
turnover * 3 sizes, many designs, 6 
basic colors ...ideal for large develop- 
ments * High standards of quality * 
Greater market... greater Profit * Eye- 


appeal .. . BUY-appeal! 


Wherever There's Better Living 


A y, 
SUNMICN . pa CS 


NEw 





milk aside in favor of soft drinks, coffee, 
and tea. American Dairy Assn. finds 
that among 12-year-old boys, 70% drink 
milk; among 18 year olds, 43% drink 
milk. Among girls, the decline is from 
63% at 12 to 27.5% at 18. 

These “lost teenagers’’ are the prime 
target of the Whiteman show. But milk 
producers hope the show will get a lot 
of “once-in-a-while’” adults back into 
the milk-drinking habit, too. ‘Their 
theory is that the milk industry has 
gone about as far as it can with its tra 
ditional stress on health and nutrition 
What they’re looking for is a sales im 
pact of the kind that Bergen gives Coca 
Cola and Arthur Godfrey gives Lipton’s 
lea 
e High Income Fails—In the back 
ground is a major disappointment: High 
consumer income has failed to sop up 
the growing milk surplus. Before the 
war, the dairy industry thought that a 
higher consumer income would solve its 
major problems. Now, the high con 
sumer incomes are here, but expendi 
tures for milk have not kept pacc 

Nobody expected milk consumption 
to climb as fast as incomes. In a time 
of rising incomes, the share spent for 
food always declines. But milk pro- 
ducers don’t like the fact that per capita 
consumption of fluid milk has fallen off 
since the war. It’s Whiteman’s job to 
try to bend that per capita consumption 
curve back up 

Milk consumption per person hit its 
highest at 201 qt. in 1945. It has 
dropped off each year since. Last year, 


Special for Hoarders 


Hoarders will think twice before they load 
up on scarce items, if Ernest L. Murphy has 
his way. The Detroiter’s idea: Use his 
specially designed bag (above) whenever a 
customer buys an oversupply of a scarce 
item. Then make the hoarder carry the bag 
from the store himself. ‘That way, he has 
to brave scornful glances of all his neighbors. 
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It’s New York Central’s system-wide PACEMAKER 
merchandising service—saving a day on the way! 


Growing! Growing! Growing! Barely four years 
ago, Pacemaker less-than-carload service began 
with one fast overnight run between New York 
and Buffalo. Now New 
York Central... and most smaller points, too, 
through closely co-ordinated high-speed 
freight trains and highway transportation. 


it links all cities on 


For Modern Merchandisers. Pacemuker service 
is tailored to fit today’s small-inventory, high- 
turnover merchandising. It lets you supply 
outlets throughout the New York Central area 
... swiftly, dependably, in any weather. 
fewer main distribution points. That means 


trom 


big savings in overhead for you. 

If You Distribute Anywhere, in this area —je 
or throughout the nation, find out about Pace- 
maker freight. Your local freight agent will 


York Central's 


who 


New 
nearest Freight Trathce Representative... 
can help you take full advantage of this day- 
It’s a premium 


put you in touch with 


saving merchandise service 
service at regular LCL rates that include free 


pick-up and delivery at most points. 





Norfolk f 


StS as CES a coe 


cy, 


Dewport News 





New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 





milk consumption was !78 qt. per 


pe rson. 
e Price Problem?--One explanation for 
this 11% decline is a rise in retail prices. 


HQQ In 1945, due to wartime subsidies, 
J depe ble home-delivered milk retailed at only 

14.9¢ a qt. on a 24city average. In 
1949, it was up to 20.3¢ 


aS your most But milk producers don’t put much 
trusted worker 

















EMPIRE STATE, starts 217-ft. growth as 


Eris trust in the crane you buy, whether for 


a small shop to lift light loads or a large power plant or shop to lift 300 


tons, 1s the greatest asset money can buy. De pendability should be the 


first requisite. Through more than 60 years, “Shaw-Box” cranes have 


earned and kept a priceless reputation for continuously good service: 


Thousands of plants in many industries have put their entire belief 


in this dependability of “Shaw-Box” Cranes. Some of the cranes are 


mall. Others to handle loads of more than 300 tons. 
All have basically rugged construction and many modern engineering 
££ £ 


and construction features that insure, in today’s “Shaw-Box”’ Cranes, 


still greater dependability, lowest cost load handling, minimum main- 


tenance, and maximum safety. 


The “Shaw-Box”’ line of cranes is the most complete available from 
| 


anging trom the smallest to the largest capacities and in 
-and, being the only large producer of cranes 


one source, 
all types used by industry 


and hoists whose total facilities are employed to produce these products 


exclusively, you obtain in them today’s greatest values. 


MAYOR O’DWYER drives first rivet. 


requirements now or j 
ire for cranes of any Z > ml 
ze, write for Catalog No. 217 on £ A Spire Grows in N. Y. 
“«C} MM Pie . al / 
coy nan aiean : petaghunanes In New York last week, Mayor O'Dwyer 
ing Cranes from § tons upward; : a . . 

: : ahs 3 started construction of the Empire State 
and Catalog No. 213C for “Load ‘i —e ... Building's new television tower. Perched 
atop the 1,250-ft. building, the tower will 
add 217 ft. to what is already the world’s 


tallest building. 


ite SrA IA Lranes | S22 es 


Lifter’ Cranes of from 1 to 2¢ tons. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. e MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN of, every 10 Americans—will be reached 
when the tower is ready to operate in De- 


ranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Mokers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gouges, 
Jated’ Sofety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ Industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical Instruments. cember, 1950. Five TV broadcasters will 


rs of “Shaw-Box’ ( 


i’ Volves, 





transmit signals from the top. 
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stock in this theory. For one thing, 
they say, the price of milk has gone up 
less than the price of all food. While 
milk prices have climbed 170% from the 
1935-39 base, all food prices are up 
202%. Price cuts made last year in 
Chicago failed to stimulate any notice 
able rise in milk drinking. The price 
uts varied according to the time of 
year, but in one period an 11% reduc 
tion brought only a 1% rise in con 
sumption. 

fo ADA and _ the. producers, this 
means that while milk has actually 
underpriced other foods, it is being out- 
sold in the marketplace. They cite coffee 
consumption--up 5 Ib. per capita since 
the war at markedly higher prices 

Milk production slumped off for a 
while after the war, but it turned back 
up last year, and it’s still going up. Even 
the big, new-baby market isn’t big 
enough to absorb the increased produc 
tion. Asa result, prices have been under 
pressure in the major markets The 
average price in 24 cities was .4¢ lower 
this month than it was during July 
last vear 
e Urgent—Higher production costs 
make the squeeze all the tighter. That 
explains why ADA found producer 
groups eager to try the sales promotion 
way out of their troubles. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Standard rate cards for TV stations 
were proposed by the Broadcast Adver 
tising Bureau. BAB issued a set of 
recominended models 

* 
Phillips-Jones Corp. has guaranteed re 
tailers that it won't increase prices on 
Van Heusen shirts, pajamas, neckwear, 
ind collars before Christmas, 1950 
Seymour J. Phillips, president of P-J, 
said textile buying before the current 
price rise made the guarantee possible 

6 
Ballpoint pens now account for about 
14% of all dollar sales of writing in 
struments, according to W. A, Sheaffer 
Pen Co. Fountain pens take up 66% of 
the total business; the remaining 20% 

in mechanical pencils. 

More supermarkets are in sight. Some 
56% of the Super Market Institute’ 
members sav they are planning to build 
this year, and 37% have 
major remodeling jobs. 

» 
Parking twist: When Stephens Parking 
Service opens its New Orleans garagi 
next October, it will supply limousines 
to carry customers back and forth 
through downtown New Orleans. The 

] hav | \ V ii to 


» hed led 


} 
HMNOUsine “1 


1 al 
tell the gar 


returning custo 





THERE’S A HUSHED-UP STORY 
BEHIND THIS SLIDING DOOR 


Nylon rollers operate quietly, smoothly in sliding doors, 


show no wear after tests 


Sliding doors like the one shown here 
have been hushed up. They operate more 
quietly, more smoothly—with far less 
lubrication—on rollers of Du Pont nylon 
plastic. In the case of this door hard 
ware, made by Grant Pulley & Hardware 
Co., Woodside, N. Y., the nylon part 
makes up the complete outer race, or ro- 
tating member, of the ball-bearing roller 

As for durability, the nylon rollers 
have been subjected to tests rated at 
the equivalent of 50 years’ use, with 


CUTAWAY shows nylon rollers in place on slid- 
ing door. The part is injection-molded. The 
ball race is machined right in the plastic, and 
the steel parts of the inner race are then as 
sembled with the steel balls to form a com- 
plete ball-bearing unit 

NYLON ROLLERS molded by Arr 

Mineola, N. Y.; bearing assembl 

The Schatz Manufacturing ¢ 


equaling 50 years’ use 


loads rated at 50 pounds, At the end of 
the test, the nylon parts showed no 
measurable wear! 

Manufacturers are finding many re 
lated uses for these quiet, efficient nylon 
rollers—slides and rollers for file cabi 
nets and stove drawers, wheel bearings 
for toys, carriages, light-duty industrial 
equipment and many others. 

his is a typical story of product im- 
provement at no extra cost, for which 
parts molded of nylon are proving so 
successful. Can nylon plastic solve a 
problem for you? Write today for help- 
ful facts about this and other versatile 
Du Pont plastics. E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals 
Dept., Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17N. Y.; 7 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, Ill.; 845 E. 60th Street, Los 
Angeles 1, Calif. 


PLASTICS 


Better Things for Better Living 
. +, through Chemistry 





Topsy-Turvy TV 

Price rises, buying rush 
make industry happy. But threat 
of some cutbacks in production 
spreads gloom. 


Last week, no one in the television 
manufacturing industry knew which 
end was up. The Korean situation had 
turned the industry completely topsy- 
turvy. 

Dealers were rushing to order tele- 
vision sets. And though consumer buy- 
ing was still spotty in some parts of the 
country, it was definitely on the up- 
swing. Some manufacturers were up- 
ping prices to meet skyrocketing prices 
of component parts. Most others ex 
pected to follow suit before long. On 
top of it all, a shortage of components 
and the prospect of wartime orders were 
causing most manufacturers to wonder 
how long they could keep on turning 
out TV sets. 

e Prices Climb—Emerson started the 
price ball rolling last week, with the 
announcement that prices would be 
hiked $10 to $60. The rise wasn’t really 


* a surprise—the company had said in 

2 ¥ E sa E A Ss E PA P E R June that it would raise prices within 
| 90 days 

makes the Dijperence | Du Mont followed suit by upping 


list prices 10% (effective Sept. 1). 
, ’ ° “VE.RASE* avai F Medium a1 mall-siz ma acturei 
Ends “Tired-Eye” Bookkeeping Errors EYE-EASE* forms are available for nearly fedium and small-sized m nufacturc S 
; every record-keeping need. Try ic. It costs were expected te keep the ball. rolling 
Here's the peat ales paperthathelps no more. Air King. Tele-Kine and Téletone. for 
increase accuracy, decrease errors, re- ie : : alin ‘ — a Ae 
work, overtime. — : See your stationer of write. direct for example, said they would have to raise 
4 , National’s Record Catalog. Price $1.00, 
prices within a few weeks 


Pale-tinted in green (mature’s OWN — #Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. : } ae 
comfort color!) EYE-EASE* is ruled in Some of the big manufacturers—GE, 


restful darker green and brown. Thus, it : Westinghouse, RCA, and Sylvania—said 
scientifically eliminates one of the greatest NATIONAL ms 


] 
“ie. y WC all price increases as long 
single causes of ofice-worker fatigue — * they nuld stall pric creases as long 
eyestrain. as possible. But those companies don’t 


have as much of a parts-shortage prob 


NATIONAL . lem: They make most of their own 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY parts. 
Holyoke, Mass e Parts Short—The parts shortage has 
’ \. 


Deel , been building up for several months 
—— Tubes, $A alg ANF capacitors are in 
particularly short supply. And supplies 
will get tighter as the military demands 
more electronic equipment 

The four-page telegram Admiral sent 
its distributors all over the country last 


week highlights the parts shortage. The 
company asked its distributors to be on 
the lookout for parts that Admiral 
: : os . could buy. Usually, it’s the other way 
is non-display advertising to the active management, scam’ eit sammaiichens. same 
readership of BUSINESS WEEK, for EMPLOYMENT— parts to distributors 

BUSINESS — EQUIPMENT OPPORTUNITIES, both of- e Red-Face Department—The unex 
fered or wanted. Rate is $4.50 per line, minimum 3 lines. pectedness of the Korean crisis caused 
Count 5 average words as a line. Box number, and han- some red faces in the industry. | arly 
: , ” y in July, RCA and Admiral thought they 

dling of replies, counts as 2 words. Write “clues”, De Leas 1. 
would give their dealers a break by up 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y., 18, N. Y. ping discounts-2% —from 28% to 30%. 
In a few weeks, they were sorry they 
had ever done it. Korea had caused 


as 


i 
4 
' 


$a aie: 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIP MENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 


~ — 
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¢ World... 


is your market when you locate 
in the Middle South 


You can reach into world markets from 
your Middle South plant. For intercon- 
nected transportation ties the Miuddle 
South states of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi to the world via the nation’s 
second port—New Orleans. Here exports 
are up 262.3%* over 1940, compared with 
a U. S. increase of 107.9% *. And imports, 
too, are up, 318.8°%* over 1940 (U. S. 
gain 95.3%*). Private business initiative 
in the Middle South is sponsoring vigor- 
ous foreign trade programs to stimulate 
and maintain this growing flow of trade. 


The Middle South is a natural meeting 
point for foreign and domestic materials-- 
and factories to turn out finished goods. 
Easy access to both markets and materials 
of the nation and the world—added to re- 
gional resources of farm, forest and mine, 
ample electric energy, vast resources of 
gas and oil, and growing area markets give 
industry confidence in the future of the 
Middle South. Increasing plant investment 
by old and new industries is proof of this 
confidence. There’s opportunity for you, 
too! Write today for more facts. 


*U. S. Department of Commerce 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans 
se business-managed tax-payirng electric and gas service mpanies 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark Jackson 113, Miss 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC 
New Orleans 14, La New Orleans 9, La, 





““Steel that’s properly protected “’ 


. .- that’s only one of the things 


we mean by Service Plys! 


@ Many of our customers have told us that they were impressed with the 
excellent condition of our products on delivery. Customers who have visited 
our warehouses will tell you that factors such as temperature-controlled 
storage areas, proper packaging and oiling are all important in protecting 
products made of steel. These protective measures plus handling in the 
warehouse and in transit deliver Supply Company products to you in the 


best pe »ssible condition. 


You will find “Service Plus” means other things, too. It means courteous 
attention from our salesmen, intelligent handling of your requirements, 
speed when you need it, even technical advice. Giving you “Service Plus” 


. Is Our job 


BARS PLATES FLOOR PLATE STRUCTURALS + SHEETS - STRIP - REINFORCING BARS 
STAINLESS - ALLOY STEELS - ALUMINUM 
TOOLS + EQUIPMENT - MACHINERY 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses and Sales Offices 
BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE . MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Soles Offices: INDIANAPOUS KANSAS CITY, MO PHILADELPHIA 
ROCKFORD, Iii TOLEDO - TULSA YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St. — Chicago 4, lil. 


UNETED STATES STEEL 





both dealers and consumers in many 
parts of the country to scramble wildly 
for sets. That meant the discounts were 
actually costing RCA and Admiral 
money, because dealers could rake in 
the full price for sets instead of luring 
the customers with a variety of come- 
ons. ; 

At the time the additional discounts 
were announced, both RCA and Ad 
miral had valid reasons for giving them. 
RCA-—though it is one of the hottest 
selling sets in TV—needed to mend its 
dealer fences. The trade was buzzing 
that RCA distributors hadn’t made 
themselves popular with dealers. ‘Trade 
gossip said they’d been running in too 
many squeeze plays, like tie-ins, dis- 
crimination in supplying favored groups, 
and playing favorites in the use of co 
operative advertising money. 

Admiral’s reason, too, made sense at 

the time. Dealers hadn’t been hurrying 
to order the new Admiral models. ‘They 
had held back to look over the new lines 
of other manufacturers. And some 
Admiral dealers complained about the 
appearance of the new cabinets, griped 
about the new 14-inch model, which is 
higher priced but doesn’t offer any 
more picture area than 12 inches. 
e Future: Gloomy—In spite of the pres 
ent rush to buy TV sets, manufacturers 
aren’t exactly happy. ‘hough no one 
can accurately predict what will happen 
in the next few months, there is a good 
deal of gloom about the future. ‘There 
have been dire predictions that produc- 
tion will have to be cut back—estimates 
range anywhere from 25% to 75%—to 
make room for war orders. 

One encouraging voice is that of 
Paul V. Galvin, president of Motorola. 
Last week, Galvin said that in his opin 
ion production wouldn’t have to be cut 
back until the ead of the year 

Other segments of the industry were 

speculating about what will happen 
to IV programming when production 
has to be pared. You can’t blame ad- 
vertisers for cutting back their TV budg 
ets—or at least not upping them—if 
the market for the sets is cut back. 
e New Stations?—Morcover, there’s a 
very good question whether the expan 
ion of TV into new areas isn’t a dead 
issue for some time to come 

The Federal Communications Com 
mission’s freeze on new ‘1'V stations is 
still in force. FCC must first reach a 
decision on color TV, which it. is 
scheduled to do in about a month’s 
time. After that, the commission must 
spend months on hearings before it can 
illocate new wavelengths 

that time, manufacturers may be 

deep in government orders, or parts 
mav be short, that new transmitters 
may be virtually out of the question 
Who, wonders the industrv, will want 
monev in new stations under 


to sink 


such conditions? 
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PICTURE REPORT 


LIGHT FOR SALE: Film-Ad Corp. has 70 searchlights, 700 floodlights to rent to gas 
stations, other L.A. businesses that want  ballyhoo. 





CONTROL CHIEF Mrs. Eloise Barnett and her husband run Film-Ad from a shack-like 


office. Vitamin pills, other medicines keep her going when business booms 


Bargain Ballyhoo in L.A. 


hights in the sky mean nothing nally, 


Ad 
emieres 
] } 
g cal merchant 
) : Pee ge ee vinrieed 
Part of the redit for f irgaim t coax customers 
signal syste1 Toes te ili r Tp., t been so su 
7 ] , 
which hants have managed 


renting 
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Bargain-hunters follow the lights. 





"NEBRASKA -is the most 
strategic point in this 
country today, as a 
plant location..." 


Geographic Center of the Country 
. with excellent transportation 


facilities in all directions. 


. also the heart of the great Mis- 
souri Basin Development Program 
which includes 1/6 of the nation’s 
land area and 1/10 of the population 
of the U. S. 


LABOR of the good old-fashioned 
American type 

surprisingly adaptable to any 
skill and with man-hour production 
figures which - - - as thoroughly de- 
monstrated in the case of every 
manufacturer qualified by experience 
in other areas to make comparisons 
with the situation here - - - 
LOWER UNIT COSTS. 


mean 


LOW TAXES— 
cee lowest State taxes in the nation 
—no state income tax—no bonded 


debt! 


LOWER POWER RATES— 
. definitely among the lowest in 


the entire country! 


UNLIMITED WATER— 
. ++ pure, Constant temperature (50° 
to $5). 


ADD TO ALL THIS— 

. a friendly State Government, 
eager to help business—not hinder 
it—and you'll pick NEBRASKA! 


DO YOU KNOW 


that based on their experi- 
ence over the past six 
years, that GOODYEAR 
TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
just announced the im- 
mediate construction of a 
new plant here—for the 
extension and concentra- 
tion of their V-belt 
manufacturing facilities. 


| i) Write for descriptive folder to 


Resources Division, 


rs i cise . 1107 Stote Capital Bidg 
Dept. BW-14 Lincoln, Nebraske 


YogeSensnn 





_) doyou 
need a 
—, 


4 


Every user of industrial 
adhesives needs help at 
some time or other. 
Next time you have an 
adhesive problem call 
on Fuller. Compiete 
manufacturing and service 
facilities are maintained 
in the cities listed below. 
Specialists are there ready 
to help solve your problems 
. in the lab, in your plant, 
or in the field, 


ADMe sive 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


H. B. Fuller Co St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Kansas City 6 Cincinnati 2 Atlanta Chicago 47 San Francisce 3 


PAPER is not an inert substance. It 
hes varied chemical and physical 
properties takes many forms 
is widely applicable for component 
uses as well as for individualized 
industrial wrapping and packaging 
Many times o@ Central engineered 
paper has been ysed to replace more 
expensive materials and still make a 
better product 

Consult Central Paper. Engineers 
about applications for papers with 
special properties in your product 
Their experience and expert advice is 
yours for the asking 


gb fy, 
\) t 


* 
ur we 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 


2462 Lokeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigar 


BRANCHES IN LEADING 


TAXES 








Stopgap Bill Hits Opposition 

Truman will get substantially what he asked for. But Con- 
gress may try to drop proposal for retroactive boosts in corporate 
levy. Dividend withholding also faces fight. 


['rurnan’s 
ning into stiff « 
(he substance of it will 
threugh, but three 
lar face a fight 

e Retroactivity in the corporate 
tax, making companies pay the increase 
on all their 1950 income 

e Proposed increases in rates, 
which would hit lower indivi- 
duals and corporations hard 

@ Loophole-closing provisions—par- 
ticularly, the scheme for companies to 

thhold 10% of dividends they pay, 
ind the plan to tax } activities 


) 
) 
of educational and charitable instit 


stopgap tax bill is run- 
ypposition in Congress 
finally ge 


features particu- 


bracket 


usiness 


tions 

So far, 
confined 
the Senate 
is drafting 
sure to stir up 
vhen the bill ge before the 
Senate—and later, the House 

For all the oppositicn, any 
version of the Presidentt’s program that 
Congress writes in August will be short- 
lived. Next year, Truman will ask for— 
ind Congress will vote—a tougher and 
broader revenue la\ las r the life 
f the crisis. 

For now, Truman is asking for $5- 
billion a year increase (B W —Jul.29'50, 
p20). That's what the bil eg bring 
in when it’s in full operation. In the 
period ending next June 30, however, 
the take under the new rates 
work out to around only $2.5-b 
Individuals would have paid the hi 
rates for only quarters by 9 
corporations would have made only two 


these objections have been 
to the clos loor sessions of 
Finance Committee, which 
the new bill. But they're 
speechmaking 
whole 


softened 


would 
a 


three 


payinents on 1950 incom« 

Ihe changes that Congress has in 
mind could reduce the take by some- 
thing short of $600-million 
e Retroactivity— lhe Senate may lop off 
$500-million when it gets down to 
writing the provision for increasing 
corporate rates. As it stands, the new 
bill calls for a 25 normal tax on all 
companies ind a surtax of 20 on in- 
25,000—the rates to apply 
But Chairman George 
Committee is consti- 
making any taxes re- 


comes Over > 
to all of 1950 

of the Finance 
tutionally against 
troactive. He'd like to have the cor- 
porate hikes go into effect when the 
individual rates go up—around Oct. 1. 


But George will have to compromise 
So a likely date for the corporate jump 
to a 45% maximum is July 1, 1950. 
Chis would mean that the ‘Treasury, 
instead of getting $1-l billion more from 
corporations by next June, would get 
only half that. 

e Tax Rates—There’s likely to be 
rejiggering in the 1 rate 
individuals and 
tions, too. Congressmen up for re 
election don’t like the idea of hitting 
$2,000-a-year man with a 2 in 
while upping — taxes 

0,000-man only 11.9 

I'he proposed rate increases, 
ever, weren't just pulled out of a hat. 
What they do is simply 
levies in effect before the tax cuts of 
9% to 17 1945 and 1945; 
what individuals had to pay when we 
were running on a full war ec 
going back to a war economy, 
viping out the earlier cuts seems like 
1 logical step. Nevertheless, it 
for tough electioncering 

Ihe same argument applies to the 
corporate increases. Under 
posed new rate structure, a company 
with $5,000 taxable 
y's to pay 19.05% 

drop of about 8% f 
out it, and a rise of only 
$500.000 concern. 

So what may happen is that Con 
gress may take away only a part of the 
17% cut on the lowest-income indi 
viduals and_ take than the 9% 
cut from the wealthier. 


p! Oposec 


lower-bracket 
of the 
how- 


he 
restore the 


nomy. 


If we're 
m ikes 


the pro 


income would 
against 
$50,000 


more, as 


for the 


more 

relief to small companies 

Congress mav lower the 2 

rate proposed by the President by tw 
ee points. On_ the 

other hand, the 2 

$25,000 may be upped a bit to 


To five 
5“ normal 


or three 
surtax On mcome 
ibove 
even things out. 
¢ Loopholes--Knocking out the 10% 
withholding tax on dividends would 
slice as much as $70-million from the 
total take. George feels this provision 
puts too great a bookkeeping burden 
m corporations. Besides, in some cases 
the tax would be collected from: divi 
dends due a small investor whose’ divi 
dends might not exceed his exemptions 
ind deductions; he would be making a 
kind of forced loan to the government 
A lot of congressmen balk, too, at 
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taxing unrelated business activities of 
nonprofit organizations. This levy was 
not expected to yield any money in 
fiscal 1951; in fiscal 1952, however, it 
would bring in $100-million 

The best bet is that this provision 
will be tightly drawn, so as to get only 
the most extreme cases of business 


. 
operations of colleges and imstitutions 
g 


What Is Normal? 


A new excess-profits tax 
would run into same problem 
as World War II law—defining 
normal business profits. 


If Congress tnes to sct up an excess 
t will automati 


pronts tax next year, 1 
cally come up against one of the 
toughest problems in tax-making W hat 
base do you use to determine the 
amount. of profit that is excess and 
therefore subject to the pecial tax? 

This headache cropped up again and 
again when the excess-profits tax of 
World War II was in ettect. And 

ire still working on ¢ 
from that law. ‘Iwo recet 

sions of the U.S. Tax Court 
how their thinking has been running 
e Not Precise—-One reason 
still hanging fire in the court 
the World War II law didn’t gis 
precise definition of normal 
excess proht n general, 
payers the choice of 
one ~ two ways 
profts over the \ 

2) taking a fixed percentage 

d capital Vhe percentage 
specified in the law.) Corporations were 
free to choose whichever method gave 


tter Dreak. 


them the be 
There was lots of room for trouble 
ither method. Cor t lon’t 
ce1tnel netiod, WOrpota ions don 

ll prosper at the same time Also, in 

sa I Rai 

the case of retatiers particulars 

vest pital 1 Vii t b I 

VEStc¢ Capital May wver DCA 

cant relation to volum«¢ 

@ Guide—When it writes a new 

ilmost certamh 


t} 


prohts tax, Congress 
pend some time studving the court 


1} 
cases that the old la 
The two 


vical of the 


v produced 


itest cases ar pretty 


cr in Cleveland 


roughout the wal 


I ¢ 


vA] d 
th 
ompute Nk exc 
base-period method \ 
the company reckories 
rmal profits as equ 
rage earned between 136 and 
After the war, when Cong 
vided for relief to companies 


t+ 
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Now buildings of every size 
can say “Goodbye to fuses” 


@ For more than a decade 
Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breakers 
have brought truly modern elec- 
trical circuit protection to 
modern homes. In place of trou- 
blesome fuses, neat, compact, 
easily-reset circuit breakers stand 
guard against overloads. When 
lights go off there are no fuses to 
hunt, nothing to buy, nothing to 
replace... just resetting a little 
lever to its original ““ON”’ posi- 
tion restores service in a jiffy. 
This has marked an important 
step forward in electrical safety 
and convenience. 

Today architects, architects’ 
electrical engineers and electrical 


contractors welcome the logical 


extension of this better circuit 
protection to larger buildings and 
are now widely using the new 
line of Cutler-Hammer NMO 
Breakerpanels which make this 
possible. Nationally available 
through nearly 500 authorized 
electrical distributors in all 
needed types to handle from 8 to 
42 lighting circuits per panel, 
Cutler-Hammer NMO Breaker- 
panels are the outstanding choice 
of those who insist on the utmost 
in safety, convenience and de- 
pendability. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER’ HAMMER 


= BREAKERPANELS 





undyweld is 


t.. a special must for the tubing you use? 
Must it have greater strength? sturdier walls? 
less weight? be easier handling? take more 
bending? 

The tougher your specifications, the greater the 
chance you'll fill the bill with Bundyweld 
Pubing. It’s double-walled from a single strip; 
ideal for applications from A to Z. 


Just look over those Bundyweld pluses below! 


/T OUSTS OFF THE STRAIN OF BOTH SHIMMIES AND QUIVERS 
“ BRAKE LINES OF TRACTORS ANO BUSES ANO FLIVVERS. 


jolts and 


Must your tubing part stand up under stress, strain, 


vibration? Most of today’s cars feature brake lines of Bundyweld, 


Ss 'y finest evidence possible of the high resistance to vibration fatigue 
—_— > 
you can expect in extra-strong Bundyweld. 


ITS A BANTAM IN WEIGHT, WONT LEAK UNDER STRESS; 
OUR DIMENSIONS ARE TRUE AND THERES NO SCALINESS. 


Bundyweld is rolled up tight and brazed through 
360° of wall contact. No possible chance for leaks 
under pressure, inside or out, in beer coils, or 
gas, retrigerant, connector and compressor lines 
Bundyweld’s exclusive beveled edge (see lower 
left) eliminates inside bead, gives uniformly 


pressure-proot tube. 


NOTE the exclusive pat 
ented Bundyweld beveled 
edge, which affords a 
smoother joint, absence 
olf bead and less chance 


for any leakage 


SIZES UP 





sic metal, tolled twice around inte a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
brazed through 360° of wall contact. 


uniform thickness, then... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— 


First, o single strip ¢ 
coated with a t | 





ITS STUROY AND RUGGED, VET OUCTILE AS WELL, 
FOR SMOOTH FABRICATION 'T SURE RINGS THE BELL. 


Bundyweld can be cut, swaged, 
formed, machined and joined with 
remarkable ease. You get speedier 
fabrication, lower costs. Speaking of 
forming, if you've a complicated 
bending problem, send it to Bundy. 
We've helped whip some of the 
toughest bending jobs in the busi- 
ness, with major savings to customers 


as well. 


WE...LITERALLY... LATERALLY ROLL /T UP DOUBLE, 
GAIN GREAT EXTRA STRENGTH THAT FREES YOU FROM TROUBLE. 


~ ¢ An application of double-walled 
By) Bundyweld has helped many a manu- 
tae facturer improve design or take 
iN production short-cuts . .. even in 
instances where the problem didn’t 

seem to call for a tubing at all! 

Bundyweld is stronger walled, vet 

thinner walled; faster-heating, faster- 

cooling. 1.D. and ©.D. are held to 


amazingly close tolerances 





6 
$O have your designers and engineers now 


(F AN EXTRA-HOT JOB HAS YOUR PLANT IN A STEW, Get someone from Bundy to demonstrate how 


Our Monel, or nickel or steel Bundyweld 


FUT A CALL /N FOR BUNOY ANDO WATCH US CRASH THROUGH. Gives features and savings quite unparalleled, 


Customers praise Bundy service almost as much as 

Bundyweld Tubing itself. We'll practically do nip-ups FREE! The above only hints at all the features 
to get to your place, talk over that stumper and turn of . Bundyweld offers. Why not send for our 20-page 
out the order in jig time. And there’s hardly a type of “J illustrated booklet and get the full Bundyweld 
tubing application, be it in toys or tractors, that some- § RY story. It may well help spark a major money- 
one in our organization hasn't worked with betore! = 4 saving Bundyweld use for you. For booklet, or 
for any query on a use of tubing, just call o1 


write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hostings Co., Inc. 226 Binney St. @ Chatfanooge 2, Tena: Peirson Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bidg ? . Chicago 32, lil.: Lopham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place . Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. 8. Murray Co.,inc., Post Office Box 476 e Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. * San Francisco 10, Calif: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd, 3100 19th Sr. . Seattle 4, Wash: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 £. Marginal Woy 
Toronte 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Soles, itd. 88! Boy St. . Bundy weld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and aickel alloys in principal cities. 





Your safety is his job! 


Employers Mutuals safety engineers 
safeguard life and property... 
and cut tnsurance costs 


Throughout industry across America 
,.. im factories I onstruction proj- 
ects, in process 
,.. work progres more smoothly 


Ss, in every line 


and safely lay because Employers 
Mutuals Safety 
job. These men are company-trained 


neers are on the 


to spot accid is and to stem 


the source | danger, 
Employees of firms insured by Em- 
ployers Mutuals know that their 
employer has provided the best pro- 
curable protection a t disabling ac- 
cidents—and that, in event of misfor- 
tune, the Employers Mutuals people 
will handle any claim in a swift, fair 
and sympathetic manner. 

Our employer-policyholders know 
by experience that Employers Mutuals’ 


practical safety engineering and other 


services give a big boost to employee 
morale and are reflected on their own 
balance sheets! They know the real, 
hidden costs of an accident are often 
four times the seeming actual cost 

and that cooperating in preventing ac- 
cidents leads to a sharp reduction in 
nsurance costs. These are “plus” sav- 
ings, over and above dividends regularly 


returned to our policyholder-owners! 


Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you and those who work 
with you will be better off with Em 
ployers Mutuals insurance protection, 


Emplo 
pensation 
Group He: 

Giass—~ Fidel 

surance. Fire— 1 Coverage—Inlan 
Marine —<« allied lines. All policies are 
nonassessadli 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
we Of WAUSAU wists: wisconsin 


Offices pric 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


\MPANY 
COMPANY 











duly hard by the tax, the dealer asked 
BIR for a $32,000 refund 

[he company based its claim on the 
fact that a spiteful competitor had hurt 
business by setting profitless prices just 
to harm all members of the industry. 
In its view, the price war was pre 
cisely the kind of “unusual, temporary 
economic event” for which Congress 
intended to provide relic! 
e BIR Balked—BIR refused to grant 
1 refund. When the case reached the 
lax Court, the bureau was sustained 

Phe court pointed out that the 
war had been going on since 1929, 
it couldn't be called temporary or 
usual. But the real significance of 
decision was this: Regardless of 
motive behind it, competition sho 
never be considered temporary ot 
usual, (Winter Paper Stock Co., 

Com. 14 T.C. No. 151) 


Case Il 


I'wo Pennsylvania businessmen 
1 corporation, then transferred 
1 ster fab cating pla it they ha 
onally bought a short while befor 
$18,000—$2,500 in cash, plus 


i 


5,500 mortgage 
, 
transfer was made, the 


When the 
oration listed the plant on_ its 
paid-in surplus; the mortgage 
issumed as a liability 
During the war, the company clected 
profits taxes on 


method—normal 


ompute its excess 
invested capital 
profits figured at, say, §% of capital, 
everything above counted as excess 
Ihe internal revenue code said that 
quity capital could be figured at full 
f determining an 
excess-profits ise; borrowed capital 
ould be included at half face amount 
he way the company reckoned, 
capital came to $27.400—S18,000 in 
equity, the half of $15,500 allowed for 
borrowed funds and $1,650 in other 
assets. It paid taxes accordingly 
e Too High a Base—In auditing the 
ympany’s returns, BIR decided the 
base was too high, billed it for $4,000 
nore. BIR held the borrowed capital 
shouldn’t have been counted 
[he company appealed the assess 
nt to the Tax Court. It claimed that 
section of the revenue code 
| jusion ot prope rty 


uue for pw cs O 


hile another sectior 
mortgage debt 
Che court upheld BIR and, it 
dl the company that it | 
ike and eat it, te 
id-in surplus,” the 
ipplied to moneys 
inv obligations 
was trying 
in l 
iwafions on 
ictural Steel & 
14 T.C. No 
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FINANCE 


Rail Earnings Pick Up 


Jonvary-April May-June 
Gross Revenues Net Income Revenves Net 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1949 1950 





Transcontinentals 


A. T. & Santa Fe....... $144.5 $153.6 $16.0 $117 $82.8 $7.8 
Milwaukee Road ..... 70.3 75.1 D2.2 02.5 \ 39.4 2.6 
Great Northern ..... 52.0 59.0 08.9 D3.4 37.9 59 
Southern Pacific 162.0 167.8 7.3 5.1 92.5 °11.3 
Union Pacific . } 115.3 13.1 6.3 65.1 8.4 





Southwestern Roads 





Texas & Pacific . 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. 
Missouri Pacific .... 
Frisco System 


Granger Roads 


Chi., Bur. & Quincy.... 
Chi. & North Western. .. 





North-South Roads 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio... 
illinois Central .... 
K. C. Southern.... 





Southern Roads 





Atlantic Coast Line. 
Lovisville & Nashville. 
Secboard Air Line. 
Southern Ry. .. 


Pocohantas Roads 





Chesapecke & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western... 
Virginian Ry. 


Eastern Trunk Lines 


Baltimore & Ohio ‘ 124.2 1.4 47 71.4 66.0 3.9 2.2 
Erie . Fe eRe y 50.4 2.7 1.9 28.9 25.4 2.6 0.3 
New York Central. . ‘ 239.5 D3.6 3.9 116.3 117.3 O07 D110 
N. Y., Chi., & St. &. v 457 5.9 6.3 25.5 24.9 3.8 2.6 
307.9 D1,7 48 141.3 148.7 79 1.4 


NB All figures are in millions of dollars. D Deficit. 
*Net railway operating income; net income figure not available. 


War Scare Ends Rail Slump 


Even before Korea, earnings were looking better. But pros- 
pect of industrial mobilization is the main thing boosting rail-stock 
prices. War traffic and good tax position would swell earnings. 





Pennsylvania 


© OUSINESS WEEK 


Buy the rails only 5S ibove its Korean trough It 
That’s the advice Wall Street has vas still about 8% beneath its pr 
en chanting to cl for the last Korcan mark, and almost 10 under 
weeks. And for those who heeded — its 1949-50 bull-market peak The 
the advice has been highly profitable showing of the D-] utility yardstick wa 

e Strong Climb—By last week, the lon even poorer. Utilities were about 15 

lagging Dow-Jones_ rail-stock-pri il under their 1949-50 hig 

dex had shot up some 20% above its that much below their 1 

Korean panic” low. It had touched market break 
brand-new 1950 peak, at a point a e History's Lesson—On 

most 10% higher than its pre-Korean _ rails’ rise, of course, has been 

level yxroved health of rail carnings. Since 


By contrast, the industrial index was ril they have shown a.strong uptrend 
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First you see,’ 
the difference... 


then you pocket it 


You get more heat for your 
money with a Dunham Vacuum 
Pump. Designed to pull up to 26 
inches of vacuum, these pumps easily 
handle the requirements of any steam 
heating system. Provide better circu- 
lation and control of steam... shorten 
“heating up” periods. 

Dunham Vacuum Pumps are 
extremely simple and compact in 
design. The only principal moving 
element is the water impeller. Flow 
of water through the exhauster jets 
creates a high vacuum... maintains 
positive pressure to discharge con- 
densate direct to boiler. No moving 
parts under vacuum...no close tol- 
erance parts to slip out of adjustment. 


Available as single or duplex units 
—in a full range of capacities to 
meet most heating demands. Dunham 
Vacuum Pumps are ready for 
immediate operation on delivery. For 
complete information, write today 
for Bulletin File No. 4C-2-8. C. A, 
Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. In Canada: C. A 
Dunham Co. Ltd., Toronto. In 
England: C. A. Dunham Co. Ltd., 
London. 


DUNHAM 
VACUUM PUMPS 


step up 
steam circulation 
--- lower fuel costs 


HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 


a 





YOUR INCOME... 
AFTER TAXES? 


Your corporate securities NOW may provide you with a large 
gross income, but—-HOW MUCH do you keep? It is the amount 
of your NET INCOME after taxes that counts. 


Income taxes are likely to continue at a high level. The tax-free 
feature of state, municipal and revenue bonds, therefore, is 
important to investors with medium or larger incomes. 


Our circular illustrates the advantages of tax-exempts and 
presents a diversified list of these securities. 


Call or write today for Circular B 13. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-6600 
Members New York Stock Exchange and 
other Principal Exchange 
Office : NEW YORK; BOSTON; CHICAGO; CLEVELAND; PHILADELPHIA$ 
DETROIT; PROVIDENCE; PORTLAND & BANGOR, ME, 


Since 1888 — Financial Service Adapted to Your Requirements 





SAVE 15% T0 40% OF 
CALCULATING COSTS 








Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the 
results of individual calculations to give a 
grand total or net result eliminate time- 


wasting rehandling of figures. 


Users report savings of 15% to 40% of 
calculating costs on payroll and invoicing. 
Ask to see a demonstration of this remark- 
able calculator on your own work in your 


own ofhce 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 
Write for informative book- 


let, “Investigate Before You 


a 
B h Calculate.” Burroughs Add- 
ur I oug & ing Machine Company, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 





(table, page 69); May-June profits, in 
fact, were often large enough to wipe 
out the losses that many carriers had 
shown in the preceding four months. 
Earnings alone, though, aren’t the 
answer to Wall Street’s ballyhooing of 
rail stocks. Memories have stirred far 
more traders—memories of what hap- 
pened to shares and carnings during 
the earlier cold- and hot-war days that 
started with Hitler’s invasion of Poland. 
World War II brought 
e A jump in the annual operating 
revenues of Class I carriers from less 
than $4-billion in 1939 to above $5.3- 
billion by 1941. (Before World War 
I] ended, annual revenues topped $9.4- 
ion.) 
eA rise in Class I net earnings 
from $95-million in 1939 to over $500 
nillion in 1941 and to more than $900 
million by 1942 
eA strengthening of rail shares 
encrally. .As stock holdings, rails were 
erior to industrials in both the pre 
Pearl Harbor bear market and in the 
time bull market. Before the Jap 
se attack, industrials dropped 30% 
m the average; rails sagged only 10% 
At the height of the bull market that 
followed the Japanese attack, rails had 
climbed 162%; industrials were up 
129% 
e Causes—The reason rails do so well 
in wartime—and not so well in peace 
time—stems mainly from three factors: 
1) the leverage that exists’in the rail- 
road business; (2) the impact of a wat 
economy on railroad freight, passenger 
traffic, and other phases of operations; 
3) the rails’ wartime income-tax po- 
sition 
e Leverage—The leverage factor comes 
about from the huge amount of fixed 
plant that the rails must always have 
wailable for use In times of poor 
business, the carrying charges on this 
huge plant cut sharply into what earn- 
ings are available. During war booms, 
though, the leverage factor works just 
the reverse Then the excess plant 
makes it possible for the roads to 
handle sharp increases in freight and 
passenger traffic, without a proportion 
te jump in operating costs 
The truth is that larger shipments 
never require an equal increase in a 
road’s. transportation crews, its office 
staff, or in its use of fuel. For one thing, 
can be loaded more heavily 
arlv scheduled freight trains 
lengthened, too 
Because of all this, it was possible 
for Class I roads to carry through to 
net carnings almost 25% of their gain 
in gross revenues between 1939 and 
1942. Although gross rose some 87 


a 


in the period, operating costs rose only 
pre) 

e Capital Structure—The rails get ad 
litional leverage from the nature of 


their capital structure. A large part of 
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World’ 


strongest 


tape? 


SO STRONGa “Mr. America” can’t break it! 
So strong it can tow a car, this new, unbelievably 
tough “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape proves 
itself in scores of impossible’ packaging jobs. 


PALLETIZING almost °; of a ton by strapping 
cartons together with “Scotch” Brand Fila- 
ment Tape. Before tape was used, cartons 
slid off on the way to loading dock, had to 
be inspected for breakage before shipment. 
Filament tape has a tensile strength of 180 
pounds per inch of width. 


BANDING and identifying steel rod stock 
with “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape No 
880. Tape, has as much as 5 times the 
tensile strength, 50 times the tear-resist 
ance of most industrial tapes now on the 
market. Tape is available in red, white, 
blue, black and transparent for product 
identification 


SECURING free end of huge sheet metal rolls 
is another job done faster, easier with 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tape No. 880 
Pressure-sensitive adhesive sticks tight 
without moistening. Despite rough han 
dling, only one strip of tape is needed tc 
hold down end of roll. 


HANDY DISPENSER offers quick, easy meth- 
od for dispensing tough, tear-resistant 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tapes. Razor 
sharp cutting edge retracts when not in 
use. Handles tape widths from !4" to 1 

Write today, Dept. BW1, for full details 
on both tape and dispensers 


STRAPPING overhead garage door springs 
with “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape at 
the Tavart Company, Paramount, Califor- 
nia. Tape replaces usual strapping methods, 
doesn't slip loose and scratch rust -preven- 
tive coating. No sharp edges to injure 
workers or shippers. Removes easily 


SCOTCH 


FILAMENT TAPE 
No. 880 


Made in U.S.A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


St. Paul 6, Minn 
oko makers of other “Scotch” Brand Presswre-Sensitive 
Tepes, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Undersea!” Rub 
berized Coating, “Scotchiite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety 
W atk" Non-Slip Surfocing,” IM" Abrasives, IM" Adhesives 


General Export: Durex Abrasives Corp, New Rochelle, N. Y. «+ In Conede: Canadien Durex Abrasives Lid., Brantford, Ontario 
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to work harder 
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Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Mail coupon with letterhead for free 

booklet telling how a G-E Water 

Cooler pays off in more production 

pene Electric Co., Sec. BW-3, Air 

Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
city 
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this is made up of bonds. In the past 
it has been normal for interest charges 
to sop up about 66% of the income 
left after operating costs. ‘Thus once 
a road reaches its breakeven point, it 
takes only a moderate rise in the amount 
available for interest payments to cause 
a fairly sharp increase in net earnings. 
e Taxes—The capital structure of the 
railroads gives them another advantage 

in taxes. The tremendous investment 
of the roads in plant and equipment 
acts as an umbrella against any war- 
born excess-profits tax. In the last war, 
the railroads were able to 
formula under which companies could 
figure their excess-profits tax on the 
basis of return on invested capital. 
Thus they carried a lighter tax load 
than many companies whose profit was 
no bigger, but whose capitalization was 
smaller. . 

A return to excess-profits taxing and 
higher income taxes, of course, will 
nominally affect the railroads as much 
as anyone else. Still any excess-profits 
tax this time will probably retain the 
option of computing payments on the 
invested-capital formula (page 65 If 
that’s so, the tax would simply put a 
damper on rail earnings, rather than 
cut them severely 
e Trathe and Costs—-A war cconomy 
would actually have a twofold effect on 
the railroad industry For one, it 
would create a huge amount of new 
trafhc. At the time, it would 
bring curbs against sharp increases in 
labor railroads’ most im 
portant operating expense item 

otal labor costs, naturally, 
climb some, if only because more men 
vould be needed to handle the added 
trafhc Last time, between 1939 and 
1942, the roads’ wage bill jumped about 
$l-billion (from below $1.9-billion § to 
more than $2.9-billion Wage rates 
themselves, though, stayed within rea 
son; in 1939, payroll costs ate up 46.7¢ 

cach $1 of gross revenues; in 1942, 
the ratio was down to 39.3% 

Contrast that with the performanc« 
in the last five vears. Since V-J Day, 
the rails have had to put through onc 
raise after reduce th 
work week in without cut 
ting down take-home pay By 1949, 

taking 51.1% of 


C hoose a 


Same 


costs, the 


might 


another and to 
some Cases 


payroll costs were 
gross receipts 
Now even a I‘ 

revenue ratio would have major reper 
cussions. Last year, 1% of the Class 
I carriers’ total came to some 
$S86-million, or 20% of their 1949 net 
e How Strong?—The major question to 


the railroads 


rise in the wage 
2TOSS 


is whether 
hape to handle defense traffic 

Faricy, Assn. of American Railroads 

savs they arc Despite what out 

nav think, Faricy says, the roads 

are in better shape than they were be 

fore World War IT. Since 1939, he re 


ports, the railroads have spent over 
$7-billion to improve their plant. As 
a result: 

e Freight cars in service on July 1, 
1950, totaled 1.8-million, 4% more 
than in 1939 (BW—Jul.22’50,p25 
More than 600,000 were less than 10 
years old, and were bigger and better 
than those they replaced. Aggregate 
carrying capacity of the fleet was 11% 
greater than prewar. With more cars 
being bought, some estimate that 120 
000 to 130,000 new units will be de- 
hivered in the next few years. 

@ About 12,000 diesel-electric lo- 
that didn’t exist in 1939 
are now im service There are also 
1,800 new and more efficient steam lo 
10,000 mi. of track with 
systems, Over 


trafic 


comotives 


comotives, 
new automatic 
9,000 miles of new 
control 
@ No Repeat—Few Wall Streeters this 
time expect the rails to stage the show 
they did following 1939. When the 
clanb started then, traffic was running 
This time, 
Sick 
from an 


signal 
centralized 


at almost depression levels 
the freight cars are full already 
rail earning mainly 
unstoppable uptrend in operating costs, 
not any scarcity of freight traffic.) 
Still, a comprehensive armament pro 
gram could hike freight trafic measur 
ably, despite its present high level. It 
would certainly shove traffic way up if 
we were to run into gas and tire ration 
ing again. This might divert back to the 
rails, at least temporarily, trafhe hauled 


Passenger business has been 


stemmed 


by trucks 
petering out in recent years and going 
heavily into the red. ‘This trend could 
turn around in the months ahead. And 
World War II proved that once a road 
breaks even on trafhe, any 
addition is pretty much all velvet. 
¢ Temporary Stop—Wall Street 
ders now whether rail stocks have 
about as high as they can go under the 
prodding of the Korean crisis 

It’s noticeable that even the most 
bullish aren’t advising indiscriminate 
buying. Even they have become more 
selective in the light of the large gains 
already scored 

Both bull and bear, however, do ex- 
pect 1950 to be much more prosperous 
than 1949 for the Class I carriers. ‘The 
estimate now is that earnings may add 
up to $600-million, or better, against 
1949’s $438-million. Thus far, the 
most profitable rail year since the wat 
was 1948, when the rails earned $700 
million 


passenger 


won 


gone 





The Pictures——Cover by ‘Thomas 
O'Halloran, Harris & Ewing 
Acme—24, 56; Int. News—23, 58; 
McGraw-Hill World News—92; 
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A COOL-HEADED ANSWER 10 
FIVE “BURNING” QUESTIONS 


If your business were burned out tomorrow, statistics 
show that you would have only a 2-out-of-5 chance 
to resume operations. 

Tragic losses prove time and again that business- 
men place too much reliance upon seemingly ade- 
quate insurance, or upon “fireproof” construction ; . . 
whereas the very life of their business may hinge on 
positive fire protection, such as Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers. If you’d rather be safe than lucky, con- 
sider these questions: 


Q 1, THE QUESTION OF “FIREPROOF” BUILDINGS — QQ. THE QUESTION OF LOST RECORDS— When 
The buildings won’t burn but the contents burned up they can never be replaced. Could 
will, like a fireproof furnace. Are yours you operate without them? 
equally protected? 


a3 THE QUESTION OF REBUILDING COSTS Q4 THE QUESTION OF RESUMING BUSi- Q5 THE QUESTION OF THE BEST FIRE 
° o e 


—Seldom are these adequately NESS — Forty percent of the busi PROTECTION -— Fire Experts wil! tell 
covered by insurance indemnity to- nesses burned out by fire never you that the best is autormati 
day. Could you afford to rebuild? reopen. What are your chances? sprinkler protection. Will you take 

their advice and be 100°, safe? 


THE ANSWER: GRINNELL AUTOMATIC pay for Grinnell Protection in a relatively few years 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS prevent loss of life and ... so if you’re insured you’re paying for Grinnell 
property by checking fire at its source, whenever and Protection anyway. Why not have it? 

wherever it strikes, with automatic certainty. For seal os 

more than seventy years, practically 100% of fires = F, pentvege ZB Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. | 


Branch offices in principal cities 


; ¢ 4 
starting in Grinnell-protected buildings have been : (Gi) JE | 
extinguished before doing material damage. Further- SS ‘GRIN E I 
more, reductions in insurance premiums frequently sncncven PIPING | 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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The First Lubricated-for-Life 
Ball Bearing was Designed 
and Built by NEW DEPARTURE 


Hn x aes err ’ corm ome 


OUGH, adaptable and amazingly efficient, the mechanical con- 
Sate is the pviant arm of modern construction, a move!r of 
mountains :::and the very heart of America’s mass-production 
methods 

By originating and developing ball bearings that are Lubricated- 
for-Life, that resist loads of all kinds without material wear or 
need for adjustment, New Departure made a major contribution 
to this great labor-saving invention. 

iting under the most rugged conditions, carriers developed 
these self-sealed ball bearings are giving years of service 

it any Cost for greasing. 
lesign, manufacture or use Conveyor systems, you will 
a copy of the informative new booklet about New Departure 
Conveyor Bearings and the services that go with them. This book- 


let will be mailed promptly to requests on business letrerheads; 


Mothing Role Like a Ball. 
| NEW DEPARTURE 
“cers BALL BEARINGS 


mW 





DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





GM at New High 


First-half earnings total set 
record of $485-million. Billion- 
dollar year is unlikely because 
of new taxes. 


No U.S. corporation—or any other 
private enterprise--has ever made a bil 
lion dollars after taxes in one year. The 
company that has come the closest 
General Motors Corp., which earned 
$656-million in 1949. Last week, GM 
reported it had earned $455-million in 
the first half of 1950 alone 

"hat was more than four times what 
hefty U.S.- Steel carned in the same 
period. It was almost $50-million more 
than all Class I railroads in the U.S 
earned in the whole vear of 1949. For 
GMI itself, 1950 profits represented a 
gain of 60% over the first half of 1949 
e Billion Unlikely—W ith new war taxe 
in the ofing, GM will probably have to 
hand over a big piece of its carnings for 
the whole vear to the Treasury. But even 
if there weren't any war or any tax 
boosts in the works, GM_ probabh 
wouldn’t have hit the billion-dollar 
mark this year anyway. That’s becaus¢ 
it’s unlikely car sales would have staved 
at current rates for the rest of 1950 

Anvway, GM's first half has been the 
biggest any company evef had. Sales 
hit a stupendous $3.6-billion. During 
the second quarter, GM sold over onc 
million cars and trucks for the first time 
n any quarter. Demand was strong for 
its nonautomotive lines, too, particu 
larly diese] locomotives and Frigidaire 
About 13.4% of all dollar sales came 
down to net during the first six months 

ympared with 1! in 1949 
e Good Shape—GM’s _ bal 
shows the effects of this kind of earning 
power. Ratio of current assets to cur 
nt liabilities 35) is a trifle lowe 
3.63 But 


’ 
) 
8) 


ance sheet 


than it was a vear ago (>.¢ 
meantime, GM _ has paid off 
million in promissory notes. It 
ther funded debt. At midyear, work 
ing capital was $1,688,000,090, 
33 from a vear ago GN | 
$1,21S-million in cash and government 
bonds, compared with $746-million las 


vear. These liquid assets would almost 


+ 


pay current liabilities twice over 


Life Companies Help 
Finance Building Boom 


\ lot of the money behind the post 


war building boom has been coming 


from the life insur companies 
Che Home Loan Bank Board, which 
heures on housing mortgages, 


KCCps 


fi 
: 
vs that life insurance companies have 
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more than doubled their holdings— 
from $3.8-billion at the start of 19-45 
to more than $8.2-billion at the begin 
ning of this year. About 73% of the 
$8.2-billion was in mortgages on one- 
to four-family units. That's one-sixth 
of the total mortgage debt on these 
smaller units 

Life companies also held about $3.3 
billion in mortgages on industrial and 
commercial properties at the start of 
the year. They held more than $1.1- 
billion in farm mortgages. Property 
mortgages of all kinds held by life com 
panies added up to nearly $12.7-billion 
or about 21% of their total assets. 

Since the war, the main emphasis on 
new mortgage financing has been on 
smal) residential units. About 53% of 
all new mortgages in 1949 were on 
one- to I{¢ ur-fainily units, compared 
with 35% in 1945. Next most impor- 
tant were mortgages on commercial and 
industrial property. They took up 20% 
of the new building loans. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Private security sales by banks are show 
ing up: The County ‘Trust Co., White 
Plains, N. Y., just sold $1-million of 
debentures to New York’s Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. The money will help 
pay for County Trust’s recent acquisi 
tion of another bank 

@ 
Mutual savings banks lent $131-million 
on mortgages in June, more than any 
month since the war, says the National 
Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks 

’ 
The Chicago Transit Authority (B\W 
offering $1 1-million 
worth of equipment-trust certificates 
of the few ever made by 


Jul.1°50,p56) 


The issue, onc 
a municipality, is tax-exempt 


° 
The B&O R.R. will rent 35 di 
I quitable Life—the first lo 
leased under the Equitable plan 


Mav27'50, 


pyt 
I 
e 


Stock swap: Electric Bond & Shar 
New York, asked SEC’s permission 
transfer its 46% stock interest 
mingham Electric Co. to South 
Wilmington, Del. Southern woul 
Bond & Share about 


} , 
its own stock (about 3 


outstanding) 


380.000 


of tota 


* 
The ACL R.R, offered again to tak« 
over and reorganize the long-bankrupt 
Fast Coast Ry. St. Joe Pape 
owned by the Alfred I. du Pont 
ate, and a group of emplovees have 
also put in bids with ICC The com 
» will Atlantic 


mussic consider the 


Coast Line plan next week 
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REDIT INSURAN 
pe your progr 
fire, theft and other 
Credit losses can | 
as serious as other 

American Cred 
your insurance pr 
payment of Ace 
your most \ alua 
assets. 

American Cred 
customers can’t enable to 
cash for past due account . . improve 
your credit standing with banks and 


suppliers. A policy can be tailored to fit 


Aer can CREDYY 


Credit iaiscncalliionsiates 
Your Program of Protection 


your particular needs . insuring all 


petific gr 
Chis timely book help u plan sound 
redit policy. For a copy, without 
bligation, phone our office in 
ir city or write AMERICAN 
Crepit InpemMNity CoMPANy 
or New York, Dept. 42, First 
National Bank Buil 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


COMPANY 


oF Hew You 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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SUSPENDED 
OR 
FLOOR MODEL 


aby, 


iba 
HERWMOR 


AUTOMATIC 


VAN 


GAS UNIT HEATER 


SUSPENDED HEATER SAVES FLOOR SPACE 


@ Cozy warmth where and when you want it— 
controlled automatically by a fingertip—that's 
the Reznor suspended gas unit heater with the 
big. quiet fan 
More Reznors are bought than any other simi- 
lar brand by people like you, because functional 
perfection is coupled with sleek, smooth finish 
and acetul : Sold by the thousands for 
5 ustrial plants. Write for 
og or see your heating 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA, 





WANTED TO BUY 


A MANUFACTURING — BUSINESS 


Based on a distinctive mechanical or 
electro-mechanical specialty such as 
a component or accessory of pro 
duction machines or of durable 
consumer products 
a smoll automatic industrial device 
Volume potential not less than $500,000 
a year. Patent protection desirable 
Our client, an internationally known 
eastern manufacturer, seeks employment 
for capital in lines close to its experience 
Plans to consolidate in present facilities 
or operate o separate manufacturing di 
vision 
Pians to retain competent executive, en 
gineering and sales personnel 
Please write Department B ‘enclosing this 
ad. Your reply will be held in confidence, 


if desired 


We ore compensated by our client. 


CHARLES H. WELLING & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Consultants in diversiticotion and new products 
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Stock Price Indexes (Jan. 3, 1950=100). 
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| Date Stemderd & Poor's Carp ; London Financial times 


The London stock market has been 
behaving truc to form in the Korean 
crisis. As usual, it’s tougher to stam 
pede than its American Stock 
prices in London have fallen less since 
Korea than they have in New York 
And they haven't fluctuated so sharply 
chart 
e Caught Low—London is usually a lot 
less volatile than New York. But that’s 
nly part of the story this time. More 
important, the Korean crisis caught the 
New York market at the top of an an 
interrupted rise of more than a year. It 
London close to the bottom of 


ousin. 


caught 
i long deflation 
Lhe bull market that started in the 


S. back in June, 1949, took a long 
time to cross the Atlant It wasn't 
until last March that London devel ped 
1 modest bull market of its own (BW 
Jun.3'50,p82). There hasn't been mucl 
time since then to build up shaky 
positi ms 

Around March, it was becoming clear 
that Bntain’s balance-of-payments posi- 
tion was improving 
followed by succe 
economic controls | 
ment Ir 
would he 
year 


You 
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London Market Keeps Its Head 


Young bulls in London stock market avoid stampede. Stock 
prices are more stable than in New York and have fallen less. 
One reason: Korea caught London near the bottom of a deflation. 


dividend freeze ob- 
served by British companies at govern 
ment request. Stocks of companies 
whose earnings were high in relation to 
dividends were gaining faster than other 


the “voluntary” 


issues 

e Short Fall—Korea has changed things 
a bit, but it hasn’t hurt this bull market 
as much as it hurt the American bulls 
Ihe stock market hadn’t gone very 
high. British industrial stocks have lost 
only about a third of the gains they have 
made since March. In contrast, New 
York’s Dow-Jones industrial average has 
tumbled all the way back to its mid 
March level 

e Stable High-Grades—The high-grade 
industrial stocks have kept pretty stable, 
unlike their American counterparts 
\ircraft stocks rose when the govern 
ment announced that most of the extra 
£100-million to be spent on defense will 
go for aircraft. But even After this plain 
tip, no aircraft issue has risen more 
than 10%. 

As in the U.S., shares of metals and 
other commodities have gone up-with 
some exception. Stocks of rubber and 
tin companies are depressed by the pos 
sibility that trouble in the Far East may 
knock out plantations and mines again 

There hasn’t been anv of the interest 
n stocks of marginal companies that 
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you see in New York (BW—Jul.29’50, 
p62). British investors figure that in- 
dustrial companies that were marginal 
before Korea will be marginal after 
Korea, too. They're still buying “sound” 
stocks rather than the war babies. 

e Bull Roar—The atmosphere in Lon 
don is not unrelieved gloom by any 
means. You can find a lot of traders 
there, just as you will along Wall Street, 
who think that good news from Korea 
would bring a smart recovery in the 
stock market. 

That’s in spite of the fact that every 
one accepts higher taxes as inevitable 
British businessmen are saying that an 
other excess-profits tax is surely in the 
cards—maybe even another capita] levy 


like the one in 1948. As in the U.S., 
the government is determined to finance 
the stepped-up arms program—at least 
in its earlier stages—without borrowing. 
All this limits any long-term upward 
climb in stock prices. But there are 
many traders who think that the pros 
pect of higher taxes isn’t going to hurt 
stocks much more than they have been 
hurt already. 
e New Issues Active—lT hc 
new bond issues continues 
good. Several big industrial bond issues 
have been heavily over-subscribed this 
month. It looks as if institutional in 
vestors are anxious everything 
they can now, in new 
market should dry up later on 


market for 
surprisingly 


to get 


case the ISSucs 


Tax Plans Bring Rush to Tax-Exempts 


Since mid-July, there has been 
boom in the municipal-bond market 

President Truman touched it off 
when he told the nation it must pre- 
pare for higher individual and corporate 
tax levies. ver since then, institutional, 
corporate, and individual investors have 
been buying tax-exempt state and cit) 
issues in gobs And _ their shopping 
spree has left its mark on the market. 

Yields: The Dow-Jones average of 
municipal-bond yields, which moves in- 
prices, closed last week at 
Just the week before it 


versely to x: 
had 
2.11%, a week 


1.95% 
been at 
2.20% 


before that, 
at 2.2 This drop in yields repre 
sented a price rise during the last week 
of over $30 a $1,000 bond for the aver 
age issue in the 20-year maturity range 
That meant that municipals generally 
had attained about their price 
level since the fall of 1947 
Supply. Bond dealers’ shelves a 

emptying. Larly this week, the s¢ 
called Blue List, which lists the mu 
nicipal bonds that investment houses 
and banks have available for sale, was 
$83.7-million. A ago, 
$124-million of is 
the float 


} + 
DCst 


} 


down to week 
were almost 
sues listed; a month 
topped $200-million 
e Provident Buying—lor the dealers 
the buying rush couldn’t have come at 
1 better time. Before the Korean crisis, 
their shelves had been weighted down 
with heavy bond inventories. ‘Besides, 
hundreds of new municipal offerings 
were slated for the months ahead 
was also the prospect that the market 
would have to absorb added issues from 
public housing authorities all over the 
country 

All this forced the dealers into price 
cutting to move remnants of earlier 
“sticky” issues. It also brought more 
realistic bidding for the flood of new 
issues that contmued to hit the market 
In tl lf of 1950, prices slumped 
enough to increase the vield of 


there 


o 
ago, 


There 


ie first } 


werage 
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municipals about 25 basis points (4 of 
19%). 

@ Feast While It Lasts—Most munici 
pal-bond specialists have no idea how 
long the current “tax flight” last. 
Instead of worrying about it, though, 
cash in 


warz? 
Wii 


they are using their energy to 
while the cashing in is good 
The trade feels fairly certain about 
one thing, however. The month 
bring as heavy a load of new 
on in June 


s ahead 
won't 
offerings as dealers figured 
Over the past two-and-a-half years, new 
offerings have been coming along at 
the rate of around $3-billion annually 
Only a few weeks back, people were 
estimating the public housing program 
might step up the rate to $4-billion 

The feeling now is that these ear 
estimates will have to b 
defense program, most 
will soon tighten supplies of manpower 
ind materials. This, they say, will cut 
back the bond-financed publi 
programs and, at the same time, will 
slow down public housing activity 

If all this happens, it’s quite 
that municipals will regain some 
the “scarcity value” that helped 
them to record highs during World 
War II. For this reason, many dealers 
believe that most municipal bonds 
till “cheap,” despite their big gain 
e How Good a Buy?—For the investor, 
the advantages in holding tax-exernpt 
ill depend upon how wealthy he 
Under today’s federal tax 


YT 
I] 
1; 
shaved 


prog dealers 
I 


ul WOTKS 


possil 


} 
yiK 


law, if 

ire in the $16,000-to-$18,000 in 
bracket, a tax-ex« mpt bond yielding 2 
is the equivalent of a taxable issue offer 
ing a 3.57 return. If you are in the 
$80,000-$90,000 class, it’s the equal o 
1 corporate bond yielding 7.66% lo 
corporations, a 2% tax-exempt holding 
would be equal to a taxable investment 
vielding as much as 2. And, gen 
erally speaking, a municipal would 
probably prove to be safer holding 
than the corporates 








ROSS 


FORK TRUCKS 


Z 
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. +. Step up plant-wide 
handling efficiency! 


One ROSS replaces four or more 


smaller trucks. Result? Big pay- 





loads eee big man-hour savings 


... big cost reductions . big 
profit margins, 
Consult ROSS — 


from 36 years’ experience in 


you'll benefit 


mechanized mass materials- 
handling. 


THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street 
Benton Harbor, Michigen, U.S.A 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors 
Rely On throughout the World 
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Rise in Factory Work Week 
— Brings Rise in Weekly Pay 





~ BUSINESS WEEK 


Premium Pay Fattens Take-Home Wage 


panies were asked by the Air Force to 


New overtime schedules are equivalent to widespread 
wage hikes. Workers also get bonus from canceled vacations. 


lhe average take-home pay of manu 
facturing workers is on the way up again 


not } f pay boosts, but because 


eCAUSK 
~ overtime 

In June ven before industry felt 
Korea, the average factory work week 
had climbed above 40 hours for the 
first 1948. By now, it’s cer 
tain to ha topped June’s 40.5-hour 


though figures to show it 


time since 


mark, even 
four 
nder law, of 


won't be out for weeks 
@ Record Pay—{ 
overtime work means premium pay. In 
June, this extra cash pushed weekly earn 
ngs for the average manufacturing 

up to S58.S9, a 


cour;rse, 


| new record 
rkers pay envelope grew by $1 
between May and June. And with over 
time increasing, it’s still growing—-even 
though his hourly rate remains the same 
Added to thi t} rkers 


rot another windfall. Plants canceled 
Most companies pay doubk 


yusands of we 


vacations 
time for work done during a scheduled 


vacation period. Some pay even mor 


78 


lo the average factory employee 
making $59 a weck, a two-week vacation 
canceled meant close to $120 bonus. 
his, perhaps as much as the impulse 
to hoard, accounted for some of the 
soaring retail sales in industrial centers 

This week, survey by BUSINESS WEEK 
correspondents found conclusive evi 
dence of an increased work pace, even 
though the step-up isn’t general yet. 

New England. General Electric plants 
canceled vacations at Washington’s re 
quest; many of the company’s subcon- 
tractors followed suit. ‘Textile mills, 
with orders for military uniforms, got 
ready to go on overtime shifts. Pratt & 
Whitney of Hartford canceled summer 
leaves 

Niagara Industrial Area. Bell Aircraft 
uspended vacations; the Buffalo Alcoa 
plant and Irvin Air Chute added a 
second shift 

New York City Area. Sperry Corp 
ind Republic Aviation canceled vaca 


tions. Other Long Island aircraft com 


do the same. Consumer-goods manu- 
facturers were increasing their labor 
force to meet rising sales volumes 
Pittsburgh District. Heavy industry, 
already carrying a capacity load, went 
ahead with plans for staggered vaca 
tions. Experience has taught the steel 
mills that they lose about 2% of prod 
duction during the vacation season. 
They lose more, though, through work 
fatigue, if vacations aren’t provided. 
Cleveland Area. Resort business was 
hit hard by general vacation cancella 
tions. The dense concentration of air 
craft-parts plants around Lake Frie felt 
Washington’s — pressure immediately. 
Practically all medium and small manu- 
facturing companies are already on an 
overtime basis. Second and even third 
shifts have been added whenever plants 
can get suitable labor. Worth noticing: 
Skilled workmen in_ their 60's, 
ind even 70's find job 
plentiful. 
Detroit 


50’s, 


)pportunities 


Area. Auto plants, already 
working at a record chp, can hardly 
show added activity. All Chrysler em 
plovees were signed up to take pay in 
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lieu of vacations anyway because of the 
100-day strike. GM and Ford went 
ahead with staggered schedules. GM’s 
Allison Division, however, canceled al 
summer furloughs. ‘Tight steel supplie: 
limit the amount of possible increasec 
production even with overtime 

Wichita District. Though ready for : 
production increase, Wichita’s aircraft 
plants had not felt the pressure up te 
this week. With the exception of 
Cessna, they were going ahead witl 
scheduled vacations. 

Twin-Cities Area. Most Minnesota 
companies already had their vacations 
under way when the crisis came. Onc 
exception: Minneapolis Moline, which 
is going ahead with plans for an Augus 
shutdown. General Mills’ big mechan 
ical department is on a seven-day week. 

Birmingham District. With vacations 
already on, Birmingham got caught bi 
the crisis. One company, National Cast 
Iron Pipe, called employees back afte 
one week of a scheduled two-week holi 
day. Another, U.S. Pipe & Foundry, 
shifted from a two- to a one-week fur 
lough just as employees were about to 
start it. Most other companies stagger 
vacations, some from Apml to Novem 
ber, minimizing the summer peak 

Houston Area. No vacation cancell 
tions reported, but reactivation of 
thetic rubber and ammonia plants 1 
quires stretching the available labor 
force. Overtime is imminent 

San Francisco Bay Area. No signs of 
changed vacation plans. No reports of 
adding second or third shifts. Industry 
ready but Washington hasn’t called 

Los Angeles Area. Aircraft plants arc 
hiring but have scheduled no new shift 
operations. As in San Francisco, the 
temper is, “We're ready anytime Wash 
i 


S 


ington cal 


“Ee” AREAS, STRIKES FADE 


More and more signs of a tight labor 
market are showing up in official statis 
lor instance, nine labor-markct 
graduated from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ “E” list (unemplo 
ment of 12 or more) during Jun 
And new work stoppages dropped from 
450 in May to 425 in that month 
The significance of the reduction in 
“FE” areas is obvious: Stepped-up em 
ployment is cutting into the nu nber 
ot }é bles , 


workers. In the month 
and June, unemployment “d 
areas dropped from 38 to 22 
irt of the year, 43 labor-mark 

rted more than 12 jobles 
decline in strikes also re 
flects the tightening labor market. Em 
to resist umon 
demands in a period of near-full em 
ployment BLS’ June report showed 
260,000 workers engaged in new work 


5-million man-days 


ployers ire less likeh 


stoppages, and 
of idle ness 
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R s M CRANES ¢ 
GIVE WINGS 


to Boiler Company Steel 


In the huge Huntington Boiler and Supply Company, loads 
of steel are constantly on the move. For fast, efficient, safe 
handling, these people use one 10-ton and two 5-ton Robhins 
& Myers electric overhead traveling cranes. From cars to stor- 
age, storage to work area, these R & M “giants” speed daily 


production schedules, help create a better profit picture. 


CRANES, HOISTS, WINCHES FOR EVERY JOB 

Powerful R & M units are available for lifting services from 
1/, ton to 25 tons. Many standard crane variations: gantry, over- 
head I-beam cranes, plus special designs for unusual applica- 
tions. Also quality hoists and winches engineered for lasting 
service. Choice of control, suspension and capacity. 

We are always glad to analyze your requirements and quote 
without obligation. Write for further information and free 


literature. 


ROBBINS 2 MYERS-~- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD INTARIO 


MOTORS » HOISTS «= CRANES + FANS » MOYNO PUMPS 


Here is an idea! city in a delightful sub- 
tropic location where life is pleasant all the 
year. Add to this the advantages of low 
plant costs, low operating costs. many spe- 
cial types of natural resources, good trans- 
portation, growing markets and contented 
labor--and you have a combination worthy 
of investigation. Let us give you more facts 
about industrial and business opportunities 
in “The Sunshine City.” For your copy of 
“Inventory of Industrial Advantages” write 
on your business letterhead to George A. 
Dunn, Industrial Department, Chamber of 


Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida... 


THE SUNSHI 


Sicry Vv 
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APPRAISALS OF 
STORES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 








Jmematory and apprais- 
al of Department Stores, 
Hospitals and other 
Institutional Property 
simplifies problems of 
insurance, departmental 
accounting, finance, and 





property control. 


The AMERICAN 

APPRAISAL 
Company 

Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
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FORD OF CANADA across from Detroit gave Canada’s pension drive its big sendoff. 


New Pension Law for Canada? 


Parliament committee approves state-paid plan. If passed, 
it will clear the way for $100-a-month program similar to those 
recently set up in U.S. labor contracts. 


Canada probably will get a universal 
old age pension law in 1951—if a war 
mobilization program doesn’t overload 
the Dominion treasury before then. 

lerms of a proposed law, recently 
recommended by a joint committee of 
the Canadian Senate and House of 
Commons, would set up a broad pro 
gram of federal pensions similar to the 
U.S. social security system. This would 
set the stage for between 
employers and unions providing $100 
a-month total pensions, following the 
in the U.S 
joint 
Parliament 


contracts 


pattern recently established 
eUp to Parliament—lh¢ 


ommended that 


com 


+t e 
MlMttCE rec 


vit) 


LUCHOTIZC 


@A $40 monthly 


federal pension 


for all persons at age 70, with no means 
test requirement 

eA $40 monthly  federal-state 
pension for those 65 to 70 who can 
their income isn’t enough to meet 


+ 
t 
5 
prove 
minimum needs 

Under present law, a $40 monthly 
pension is paid at age 70 only 

| a means test. ‘The committee 
recommendation for revising this plan 
I g on Parliament. But it 
1 unanimous proposal from a group 
made up of members of all parties 
e Bargaining Factor—The recommenda 
tion is the Canadian 
to labor-management demands 


to those 


VhO pa s 


t bindin 


government § 
answet 
for a statement of the government’s in 
tentions on pension legislation. It thus 
in important factor in pension 
bargaining for Canadian plants. 


become 


Unions, particularly those affliated 
vith CIO, have been pressing hard for 
industrial pensions in Canada. ‘Their 
ultimate goal is the same sort of pro- 
gram as that widely established in the 
U.S. by recent -bargaining—a $100-a- 
month minimum pension, including 
federal social security benefits. In these 
U.S. programs, employers make up the 
difference between the federal pension 
ind the $100 total. 

Up to now, the unions haven’t been 
able to work out such an arrangement 
Canadian plant managements. 
lhe means-test rule keeps the present 
Canadian pension from ; 
base for U. S.-type pension programs. If 
1 worker is entitled to.a plant pension 
in Canada now, he is automatically dis 
qualified for government benefits—his 
income from the plant pension 
the alli wable maximum under the 
means-test law. 
¢ Ford Proposal—CIO’s United Auto 
Workers bumped into this problem 
some months ago in negotiations with 
Ford of Canada. It wanted a $100-a 
month assured pension 


with 


serving aS a 


exceeds 


Ford was will 
ing to ante up the same amount it was 
obligated to pay under the Ford-U AW 

mtract in Detroit. The rest, it in 
revised Cana 
dian pension system—or from employee 
contributions The final settlement 
terms set Company financed pensions at 
month, beginning at 

then, the $55 pension has 
in Canadian labor-management 


from a 
t, 


sisted, must cor 


$55 a age 65 
Since 


spread 
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contracts. It’s being talked about cur- 
rently in steel negotiations between top ot eat er 
major Canadian companies and CIO's 
United Steelworkers. It’s the Canadian 
“pattern” for pensions—but there's a 


Tees mt one | Prom Wrecking Your Sleep- 


We'll sign for $55 with the ex] ectatl mn 
that the government will pay $40 mor 
—to bring the total up to at least $95 
If it doesn’t, the employer-financed 
private pensions will have to go up 
e $40 at Age 65—Union demands to the 
Canadian government have been uni 
form: A flat $40 a month, beginning at 
age 65, with no means test. ‘They op 
pose the $40-a-month-at-70 plan as 
“impractical” because it leaves a five 
year gap between the beginning of 
private pensions and the time when 
tederal payments start. When legisla 
tion goes to Parliament, they'll urge a 
change to an age-65 retirement time. 
Many Canadian employers are ac 
tively supporting proposals for liberal 
ized federal pensions—hoping to ease 
some of the private-pension pressure 
Phe Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance, wants Parliament to set a 
$30-a-month rate for all over 70, with 
out the present means test. The Cana 
dian Manufacturers’ Assn. prefers a 
contributory program, based on insur 
ance principles, with retirement pay 
depending on duration of coverage and 


amount of contributions. 

: Z e e ® 4 
eU.S. Law Rejected—Before deciding With A ew Fri idaire 
on the simple $40-a-month-at-70 plat o 

the joint committte named by Parli 


ment took a long look at the U.S o @,e@ 
social security program. It vetoed such Room Air Conditioner { 
a system for Canada, reporting ® 
1) Too many administrative diff 
culties are mvolved in maintaining a Even when it's sweltering outside, 
fund and keeping track of contnbutions you'll wake each morning rested and 
by covered workers refreshed — with a new Frigidaire 
(2) The U.S vstem isn’t suffi Room: Air Conditioner to guard 


ciently inclusive—an additional old-ag« your sleep! 








assistance program is necessary to take You'll be surprised to learn how 
ire of many who fail to make enough quickly and easily you can have this 
ial security contributions t im a compact window unit in any room of 
pension your home—or your office. It cools, 
Ihe committee also cnticized the filters, dehumidifies, circulates air 
present Canadian plan. Members said adding fresh air in amount you select 
discourages thrift (an applicant with You'll like its smart Raymond Loewy 
money in the bank can’t get his pe styling and the quiet, fast-cooling 


Condit 
: oom conditioner 


now at age )) and bars people over 70 action of its amazingly thrifty Meter tem for your Frivic 


from part-time employment Miser. Same refrigerating unit used n your Classified Phone Book 
e Private Plans—The committee decide in Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter gidaire Division of General Mo 
that private plans (1) have an unever Miser is warranted for 5 years. ne eS NN ere eran 
effect over the working for¢ 

; summer comfort in gen 
to restrict th ffices, stores, show 


fo the extent. that pension covts are | YOU Cant Match A ‘ime fctines tis anywe 


rger Frigidaire 


added to the IK ge . xX th Contained Air Conditioner 

tire ¢ | b i¢ ovide | It yuickly installed singly 

- ; “ ies Se rin muitipie. Compact, gooc 

ag curl I I ree I looking sand 5 ton capaci 

he cc mmiuttee ; ( n POV R e @,e tre A ise eal for your home 

ae ee on a oom Air Conditioner «eseciesd to any. standa 
ced arr } ti Vs 


pread of private pensions inatatta 
es we 


als greed il a LOOT 
privat plans would east in f their | Over 400 Frigidaire commercial! refrigeration and 
“objec tionable features.” air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 
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Your new building can have | Back to NWLB? 
If war spreads, it’s fairly 


this same fine, rugged construction | sure ois War Labor Board wil 
be revived. All-public board 
lacks union support. 


What kind of a war labor board will 
we get this time—if mobilization reaches 
the point where we have to settle labor 
disputes without strikes or lockouts? 

If present plans go through, the Na 
tional War Labor Board.of World War 
II will be the pattern for the next 
board. The three-way partnership of 
public, management, and labor repre- 
sentatives will be kept intact. 

e Semiofhicial—Planning on that basis 
is going ahead in the National Security 
Resources Board under the direction 
of red A. Krafft, former industrial 
relations head of American Viscose 
Corp. and Midvale Co. Krafft served as 
industry representative on World Wat 
II boards in Philadelphia and Washing 
ton. A lot of those helping him also 
had a hand in the old NWLB. Thev’re 
generally agreed that NWLB did a good 
job—and should be revived when needed. 
@ Opposition—Krafft’s ideas, though, 
don’t jibe too well with some of the 
thinking in Washington. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice ‘Tobin, for one, favors a 
three-way board, but wants it in his 


...and you can have it at a substantial saving in cost! 


Look at the building shown above. See 
for yourself the inherent quality... the 
rugged, permanent construction of a 
Luria Standard Building. It’s engi- 
neered to last — from the heavy rolled- se 
steel frame down to the smallest detail. . : 7 Dept. of Labor, not as an indeperident 
we _— iwencv as before 

Can you imagine getting a building lobin argues that ‘ practi st conaidées 
such as this — at remarkably low cost? . ree Baoan .: 
Well, you can. And not only that... you eer LR; 
can get it quickly and to meet your ; eve es : st 
exact needs; it can be erected easily This attractive, modern factory building is J 
and fast; and you are freed of the usual 2 Standard Luria unit, 40 feet wide by 140 for policy and decision making. He 

senadnaety ty wheat wes feet long—with corrugated asbestos-cement niijebe aide that’ WUT Tis anivemen the 

time-consuming details, endless delays roofing and siding, 1 it fl vie ecessor, the 
and final-cost uncertainties National Wage Stabilization Board, 
: operated in the Labor Dept. from 1946 
on 


Industry has already shown that it 





ations” dictate that a new war labor 
board be a part of his department—for 


general housekeeping purposes if not 
] 


For Luria has introduced a new con- 
cept into the building industry—a 
complete line of heavy steel-frame ee : 
structures that give you all the ef! opposes putting the war labor board in 
cost-saving and other advantages of : " , "| the Labor Dept., which is considered 
standardization, without the usual lim- eo si hs “4 partial to labor union 
itations. In fact the Luria line is so ied lis 2 eg e Public Board—One proposal that has 


complete, and so flexible, that your exact - " been gaining ground lately is to make 
requirements can easily be met — for - AA. the board strictly a government body. 
anything from a warehouse to a com- This fertilizer plant, though highly special Management and labor shouldn’t par- 
plete plant. in many ways, was built at low cost with ticipate in the decisions since, the argu- 
; simple adaptations of Luria Standard ngs. Fe } ti 
Send today for complete information. Buildings. ment goes, they can combine to outvote 
publi representatives 
. ® \s yet, little support has been buil 
Standard Buildings oy LURIA fo a alipbeardBot 
y will be heard about it. One of the 
hief advocates is Vincent P. Ahearn 
who headed the industry side of the 
NWLB. He is a member of the Indus 
trial Relations Committee of the Na 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers. NAM 
sage ” ; . senenessenees mav back him in calling for an all- 
| 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 7 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥, Dept. B53 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new catalog on Standard Buildings. 


il CK ill 
COMPANY Ki : eae p iblic boar« 
ADDRESS Ons; rare . ee e Unions’ Stand—For their part, the 


t 
inions oppose an all-public board They 


have gone on record with a de 


} 


lready 
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mand that labor be allowed to partici 
pate in war-labor-board decisions. And 
they want the same status in other 
mobilization or war agencies PERFECT SETTING 

The unions, though, have another 
reason for opposing an all-public board ’ 
Such a eae pate have 2 be created FOR BULOVA'S 
through legislation; this would lead to 
compulsory arbitration—something that 
might be hard to get rid of after a war 
emergency. 

Definite plans for a board will be 
ready in a matter of weeks. But it’s not 
likely that a disputes-settling agency will 
be set up unless the country is dragged 
considerably further into the war. 





Atomic Mediation Rt 


“‘Academy Award’’ watches are 
molded from Koppers Poly- 


AEC's labor-relations panel styrene 81. Designer and man- 


° . ufacturer: Arrow Manufactur- 
has hot record in atomic plants, ing Company, Inc, West New 
but it faces toughest test in dis- 


pute between supplier and UE. 



































The government’s Atomic Energy -molded from 


Commission has its own mediation ma 
chinery for labor disputes: the Atomic 
Energy Labor Relations Panel. Ever 

ince it was set up—by presidential Koppers Polystyrene 8] 
order in Apmnil, 1949—the panel has 
uccessfully kept the heat out of atom 
plant labor strife But this week, B' LOVA presents its new “Academy Award” watches in a glamorous set- 
AE LRP faces what may be its toughest 

test so tar } 18 1S 1 
— And j : in ; . yer ft i Practic il cor siderations, ilong with be wgry led to the selection ot Kop- 
United Electrical. pers Polystyrene 81 for this molding job. For Polystyrene 81's improved 
Workers (ex-ClO heat-distortion temperature range pive the box greater stability im he 


| ! } j } ' 
tom)! necrgs climates, in unventilated show window under Datteries 4 lamps. 


ting—ivory and gold, velvet-lined boxes, in the form of a miniature 


stage. And the boxes are molded from Koppers Polystyrene 81. 


ePumps Clogged--A 

Commission rules bar UI om rept Kopp rs Polystyrene gives fast and easy moldability with minin 
in atomic-energy instal rejects, resuiting in lower molding cost Polystyrene’s light weight pi 

the 6 ; more preces per pound, re lucing material costs 

The unique properties of Polysty e have made many product be 


and many better prod pe I nvestigate it in connection witl 


product by mailing tl upon for your copy of “Koppers 1950 | 


styrenes.” 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE gives you all these advantages 


Low cost Choice of heat-distortion temperature ranges 
Light weight—more pieces per pound Good chemical and moisture resistance 
Excellent dimensional stability Tasteless and odorless 

Excellent eiectrical properties Unlimited color range 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
Regional offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles 
Q str rs f l la 


Koppers Company, Ine 


al Divi ) Dept 


@ Local Overmled—Phil 


¢ged copperation, But int Koppers 


oan her Plastics 


is far as its own 


yy 


mmission plans its 
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there’s NO 
“Vinsol” in 


2K We assume 


i but versatile Vinsol® 


d to cut costs without cutting 
lozens of products in 
lemand, It can save materials 


lozens more. Yours, per} 


at three to 3%¢ per Ib. currently, 
Herc insol”’ 


The rmoplastic, 


is an unusually 


, high-melting, it saves 
money in 

hesives, emulsions, 

and 


five coa 


lings, 


table place for 


you can find 


our jormu las. We 


u'll tell us what 


send for sample and technical 


data, 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market Street, Wumington 99. Del 





suppliers so that strikes won’t hurt it. 
It splits orders up and places them far 
enough in advance so that ‘‘alternative 
sources” can be used. It’s not the. parts 
shortage, which would be slight, but 
it’s the principle of the thing that con- 
cerns AEC. The UE. rebuff calls for a 
precedent-setting policy decision. 
e Enter AELRP—If AEC decides that 
action is necessary in the dispute, it can 
and probably will—use the Atomic 
Energy Labor Relations Panel. The 
presidential order which set up AELRP 
under William H. Davis didn’t limit its 
work to atom plants only; the panel can 
intervene as well in supplier labor dis- 
putes that threaten to interfere with 
atom-plant work 

Che only real difference is that sup 

pliers and their unions—unlike atom 
plant management and_ labor~aren’t 
bound to avoid strikes until the panel 
acts. In most cases, AELRP must work 
in supplier cases solely in the role of 
mediator. 
e High Average as a Mediator—The 
panel so far has been batting rnght 
1round 1,000. For instance, two major 
labor contracts at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
ran out more than a month ago. But 
there’s been no _ strike—and no _ real 
threat of one, even though the two 
disputes involve fairly militant AFL and 
CIO unions. The reason? Same as in 
10 other cases which have come up in 
the last 16 months: quick on-the-spot 
action by AELRP. 

The two Oak Ridge disputes involve 
the K-25 gaseous diffusion plant and 
the X-10 National Laboratory, both 
operated for the government by Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

The CIO Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers contract at the K-25 plant 
expired June 9. At the laboratory, the 
AFL agreement expired June 30 
@ Rivalry—Complicating the settlement 
is the rivalry unions 
Each wants to gain as much as, if not 
more than, the other union in the new 
contract. Last vear, the CIO settled 
for S¢-an-hour general wage increase, 
whhout aid of the panel. Later, the 
Al'L, with panel aid, had to settle for 
the same amount, but it was put on a 
percentage basis so as to preserve pay 
differentials 

Again the CIO 


il wage increase It also 


between the two 


] 
r} \ 


s demanding a gen 
wants an 
severance-pay allowances 
it regards as the un 
duration of 


union stresses sever 


of the jobs in 


mic energy, the es [ 
ce pay as against pension The union 
s cool to a company offer of a pension 
in. Most workers b 


have pee 
only a few 
] 


before they are cligil 


n with 

mpany years I 

long time 

1 pension 

Ihe CIO dispute has been given a 

ring by the panel and the panel has 
d in the AFL dispute 


Texaco Truce 


Oil workers go back a 
Texaco refineries, ending 4- 
month walkout. Company hasn't 
yet met union pension demand. 


One of 1950’s longest strikes ended 
this week—at least temporarily. Mem 
bers of the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO) went back to work at 
Texaco for thé first time since Apr. 4. 

Phe CIO refinery workers quit their 
jobs last April after contract talks 
bogged down. The walkout closed 
plants at Port Arthur and Port Neches 
l'ex.; Casper, Wyo.; and Lawrenceville 
and Lockport, Ill. Most of the plants 
reopened in late June, using supervisory 
employees and a few returned strikers. 
e Truce—Last week, with production 
moving up steadily, company and union 
got together to talk settlement terms. 
They agreed that the 16-week walkout 
should give way to a 60-day truce to let 
negotiations “go forward in a more fav- 
orable atmosphere.” The company 
dropped disciplinary dismissals and sus- 
pensions against 13 employees. Both 
company and union withdrew suits. 

The agreement on a truce doesn’t 
settle any contract issues—but company 
and union say there is now a “basis” 
for a negotiated settlement 

Original union demands, handed to 

Texaco last October, appeared harm- 
less at first. OWIU didn’t ask for a 
wage increase, or anything that would 
mean an additional direct money pay- 
ment to workers. Instead, it asked for 
changes in the pension program and in 
accident and sickness benefits. 
e Stickler—The stickler came later: The 
union said the changes must be incor- 
por ited in a national agreement on pen- 
sions and insurance covering all Tex- 
aco plants. 

The company interpreted this to be 
a step toward a demand for a national 
contract covering all employment terms. 
According to Texaco, this would be im- 
practical because each plant has a differ- 
ent set of basic work conditions 

The union denied that it was 
the groundwork for a national contract. 
Still, Texaco replied it would talk pen 
sion and insurance changes only on a 
plant-by-plant basis, as it always did 

Disagreement on this point snarled 
bargaining for nine months 
e Bargain Buster—For other 
tl good example of the 


laving 


employers, 


i¢ Texas case is a g 
dificulty of handling a labor 
that doesn’t involve a give 


conomic 


dispute 
ind take bar 
issues ¢ 
But 1 

1 


take, if 


gaining issue. I 
negotiated by compromise 

a noneconomic issue 1s at 
hard to find ground for a 
without a complete give-in by one 


settlement 


side. 
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PAUL M. HERZOG heads NLRB again. 
Herzog Stays; 


Denham to Go? 
I'he National Labor Relations Board 


isn’t goimg to get a new chairman after 

all. kor six months, Paul M. Herzog 
! 

iT 


stuck to plans to return to private 
when his NLRB term ran out this 
month. But when the time came, he 
accepted renomination by President 
Truman. Truman urged that he stay 
because “the Korean crisis is with us” 
and NLRB is sure to face many tough 
problems 

Washington, though, thinks there is 
more to it than that. His acceptance, 
y the rumors, means that. NLRB Gen 
eral Counsel Robert N. Denham won't 
stick in his job after the first of the 

Denham and Herzog 

n many Taft-Hartley 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Phe Donnell bill to ban rail s 
kouts died last week (10 

Senate Labor Committe 

» 

Sex equality in industrial p] 

it least another year away. Al 

ing equal pay 

ime work 

the Senate 

ompanio1 


House | 


\ profit-sharing plan 

Cleveland Pneumatic ‘Tool Co 

up to 50 of profits among employ 
they collect one-third in 

rest goes into a trust fund 


ibie on retirement « mn 


compal \ 
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“J wish my husband had an air conditioned office” 


BB asbanas are people. And like .people, 


they prefer to work in comfort. They find they can do more 


—with less effort. And feel better when they get home to 


their families. One vote for air conditioning. 
Employees are people, too. And when they’re comfort- 


able they make fewer outright mistakes .. . are sounder in 


their judgment. Two votes for air conditioning. 
} 


Customers? They’re people, too. And customers prefer 
comfort where they shop where they eat out... and 
when they go to the theater. Business men (also people) take 
advantage of this preference. Three votes for air conditioning. 
In industry, too, air conditioning is a help. Controlled 


temperatures and controlled humidity help keep machines 


in adjustment, help maintain a uniform product Whatever 
kind of air conditioning you want... for men, material 


machines or all three Carrier has the know-how and 


equipment it takes to do the job. Why not call the Carriet 


representative in your city? irrier Corporation, Syracuse, 


New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 





Two of several woo! bins in the 
Hardwick and Magee Spinning 
Mili—built with KAM APAC, 


1¥ ON GUARD: 


5 KeM “Century.” APAC 


When raw wool or processed wool is stored in bulk, there's danger 
of fire—not only from external causes, but also from spontaneous 
combustion. That's one of the reasons the Hardwick and Magee 
Company, nationally known carpet and rug manufacturers, chose 
K&M APAC for the construction of these weol bins in their modern 


spinning mill. 


erected. And you save on maintenance 


K&M APAC —specially processed sheets 
costs, too, for K&M APAC doesn’t need 


of asbestos-cement — resists fire effectively 


and dependably. The smooth, hard 
finish of APAC prevents fibrous matter 
and dust from adhering to the surface-- 
reduces materially the opportunity for 
fire to spread. And K&M APAC stops 
the other enemies of raw materials, also 

weather, rust, rot, termites, and rodents 
can’t affect it. 


You'll like the installation economies you 
get from using K&M APAC, too. Sheet 
sections are large (4’ x 8’) and strong, 
but not bulky; they handle easily, can be 
cut and fitted on the job, are quickly 


even paint to preserve its attractive finish. 
It will pay you to consider K&M APAC 
Asbestos-Cement Sheets for such needs 
as panels, partitions, sheathing, shaft 
casings, bins, in fact, for all flat surfaces 
both interior and exterior. APAC can be 
applied over insulation boards, wood studs, 
solid wood sheathing, steel or wood girts. 
It’s adaptable and economical—the perfect 
answer to flat surface covering problems. 
GET THE COMPLETE STORY —urite 
us for details and the name of your nearest 
distributor. There’s no obligation, of course. 


Aature made whsbeslos... Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ¢ AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada—atTtas ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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There’s still hope in Washington that Stalin may settie in Korea 





This slender thread is spun from two ifs: 

(1) If Moscow won't send Chinese or Russian forces; 

(2) If U.S. troops can turn the tide against the North Koreans. 

Washington figures that if we can hang on and then go on the offensive, 
Stalin might step in as peacemaker. He might even agree to pull back to the 
38th parallel. Then the U.S. would achieve its objective. Stalin meantime 
would make propaganda hay with his peace bid. 


o 
But Washington is soberly reckoning with two other possibilities: 
(1) Moscow could push ahead in Asia or Yugoslavia—without openly 
committing Soviet forces. Chinese Communists or Balkan satellites would 


carry the ball. 
(2) All-out war might come in Europe and/or Asia in the next few 


months. This could flow from the momentum of events, even though the 











Kremlin has no battle plans right now. 
e 


Stalin has overplayed his hand in the United Nations Security Council. 





He won't get-his hoped-for split among the western powers, no matter 
what his U. N. tactics may be. Though Britain and Norway have recognized 
Red China, they aren’‘t going to bat for its admission to the U.N. 

Nor will the West accept any quid pro quo: A Korean cease-fire for a 
Chinese Communist seat at Lake Success 

But despite defeat in the council, the Russians seem ready to stay put 





this time—no walkouts. 
& 


The U. S. is ready to uncork veto after veto at the U. N 





The U. S. delegation is dead set on keeping the initiative we took when 
South Korea was attacked. We won't give the Russians a chance to break 
r at the General Assembly in September. 
e 


up the western nations—either now « 


Moscow thinks it has Korea pretty well sewed up 





So the Soviet planners are envisioning a stepped-up neutrality drive in 
Europe and Asia, eventually forcing a giant Munich on the U.S 

At the same time, they’ll plump for an ‘‘Asia for the Asians’’ campaign: 
All Asia’s problems must be handled by Asian countries and no one else. 
This is what’s behind the Korean ‘peace plan’’ reportedly offered by Com- 


munist China this week. 
© 


Using Nehru for the “peace” campaign didn’t work out so well for 





Stalin. 

Reports from Delhi indicate that the Indian prime minister is mighty 
upset by the way Stalin twisted his mediation offer 

From now on, the Russians won‘t get much more than a very passive 
neutrality out of Nehru. And another Soviet aggression is pretty sure to 
throw him completely into the western camp 

But count on Nehru to support Communist China’s bid for U. N. mem- 
He’s too Asia-for-the-Asians-minded to block it 

° 

Nor has the Soviet “peace” drive gone over very well in the U.S 


ir 
r 





Stalin consistently seems to miscalculate the ‘‘peace’’ sentiment in the 


Now American Communists have orders to emphasize the “sacred- 


Rap eee ti Cate 


nema 
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right-of-revolution-against-imperialist-war’’ line. Evidently, Moscow still has 
hopes that it can mold a potent fifth column in the United States. 








e 
More reports are filtering out of East Germany about the Communist 
party congress in Berlin two weeks ago: 
Soviet delegates Suslov and Pospelov told the faithful that World War 
II! is a strong possibility within three to six months. But they added that the 








Politburo hopes for Communist rule in Europe and Asia without a major war. 
Meanwhile, European Communist leaders were warned to get their 
parties on a war footing immediately (BW-Jul.29’50,p75). 


e 
Russia still hasn’t cut off supplies of critical materials to the U.S 





Last week, the Soviet ship Krasnador put in a surprise appearance at 
Baltimore carrying 6,700 tons of chrome ore. And about 10,000 tons of 
Russian manganese ore arrived there July 4. That makes 17,100-tons of 
manganese, 25,290 tons of chrome from Russia since the first of the year. 

Apparently, the Kremlin wants to keep some ties with the U.S. Or else 
it's an attempt to confuse us. ° 


Franco may finally get his loan from the United States. 





By voting $100-million to Spain, the senators have tossed the Admin- 
istration a hot potato it’s been trying to dodge ever since the war. 

Truman and the State Dept. would have much preferred a strictly 
business Export-Import Bank loan. Now Congress has gotten politics 
mixed up in it. 

Chances are the U.S. will have a full-fledged ambassador in Madrid 





by fall—the first since December, 1946. But he’ll go only after the U.N. 


General Assembly lifts its blackball of Spain 
Now Franco is telling Spain it can’t stay neutral in World War III. 
e 


President Truman’s extra $4-billion arms-aid program shapes up 





something like this 





(1) Atlantic Pact nations—and any other European country deemed 
strategically important=will get $3.5-billion. (This leaves the door open 
for Spain, if the Administration wants.) 

(2) The Far East is down for $303-million 

(3) Greece, Iran, and Turkey will get $193-million. 


Arms and arms-making equipment can be bought anywhere 





But much of the buying will be done in the U.S. And since usable 





stocks of military supplies have just about disappeared in the U.S., 
ilmost all the money represents new business. 
It will take up to two years to get all the equipment off production 
lines. So orders must be placed pronto. 
But there are some qualifications Arms manufacture in Germany 
ind Japan will be limited to the items O.K.'d by the occupation authorities. 
+ 


There’s a danger of inflation tied up with increased arms production 





in Europe 


It's bound to make Marshall Plan aid more—rather than less— 





necessary 
Increased food shipments will be needed to sop up the extra cash 
lying around Europe after factories start operating full blast 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 
State Dept. Is Due For a Louder ‘Voice’ 


, > ee ae pevnrnersnemenencen 





U.S. wants to spend $89- 
million to counteract Communist 
propaganda and tell its story to 
the world. 


] + y r 
ne ido, from street-corner 


1 +] ’ 


boxes, and through the press, inter 


ib 
national communism is drumming these 
facts into the heads of millions of 


tl rd 


p i¢@ WOT OVC! 


peopl 
e American soldiers’ are shooting ee? ? “ 1 
Koreans in Korea V/ pista. rs ; if PR ta | San 
el’rench soldiers are } tJ <7 : ‘ pees Francisco 
Indo-Chinese in Indo-China 
e British soldiers are shooting 
Chinese and Malayans in Malaya 
e The Russian parliament has rati 
fied the Stockholm Peace Pledge, 
branding the first nation to use the 
atomic bomb as an aggressor 
eU.S. Steps In—The U.S. has finally 
decided that it must enter the war of 
) 


propaganda 
i ! 


words with a stepped-up 
campaign of. its own. And that cam 
paign 1s goin to cost a lot of money. 
Nobody knows how much the Com 
munists spend on their huge propa 
inda_ effort But it’s estimated that EASTERN TARGET: Every day, the Voice of America blankets the Far East with sever 


| © e~ess weer 
a 


Fe a eer at SEY ce Sa : ta] ia 
Cin spent # \ nie mn a Italy alon hours of news, music, features about the United States. As many as six languages are 
last year Conti ist th it with the meash used—from Indonesian to Russian 

$46-million that the U.S. State Dept 


had last year to spread the American 


story all over the globe 
I uation may be different before 
Last week, after eight days of 
s before the House Appropria 
Comnmnittee, State Dept. officials 
sted their case for $89 mill on in addi 
1 funds. ‘The committee seemed 
ssed. If the request doesn’t get 
in the legislative shuffle over the 
Korean crisis, the U.S. may at long 
start using ideas as weapons. 
ate’s ‘Troubles—Since the wat 
’s International Information & 
cational Exchange program has suf 
fered from chronic bickering with Con 
in able but badly organized staff, | ex 
all, from lack of money |Cincinnati) 
been made to follow ny ( 
basic business adage: ‘Tailor the v 
oduct to the market. Latin Americans 
and Chinese. farmers and_ industrial 
workers all heard and saw about the 
same thing from the State Dept.—when 
thev were exposed to any U.S 
ganda at all. No effort was made 


propaganda to sect the stage for major fa pee [ ae ? Wet vt 
moves in foreign policy—which polished 

Russian propagandists always do WESTERN. TARGET: Europe and the Near East hear from the Voice, 18 hours a day 
eU.S. Program—Today, the U.S in 18 different tongues. Besides targets in East and West, there are four hours of 


propaganda efort consists of these pro programs each day for Latin America 


Savion ween | 
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(~ 
PBS 
SPRINKLERS 


phat 
M« 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


The First Five Minutes 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes...with 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

AGO 


NEW YORK cmc PHILADELPHIA 
Offices om nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


the worlds most widely 


used single- -cylinder a) 


gasoline engines eee 


There are more Briggs & Stratton | 
Air-Cooled Engines in service than 
all other makes in their 

field combined 


luced by che world’s largest 

y ler, 4-cycle air-cooled 

years of experience 

s million engines 

1 engines on the 
ppliances you buy 


MILWAUKEE |, WISCONSIM, J. S.A. 


\. BRIGES & STRATION CORP 


—— —. 


help wanted 
is 


every business man needs help-—and 


needs it badly—at some time or other 
If you have a business service that 


will help business 


BUSINESS 
WEEK then tell them through the 


America’s execu 


tives the readers of 


Business Services 
Just write Classified Division, 


BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W 42nd St, NY 18 











ects: about 200 hours of short- and 
medium-wave radio broadcasts a week, 
some 70 libraries and information cen- 
ters in 50 countric 1 film program 
that will attract an audience of about 
115-million persons this year 

In addition, 
gram of exchanging pri 
engineers, and the | 
countries, and a rather meager 
and special informational service to em- 
bassies and information ofhces abroad. 
elt Wants to Do More—If it gets an 
O.K. from Congress, State will expand 
each of these operations. But the 
pansions won't be helter-ske 
be tailored to the needs of tl 
tries in Europe and Asia 
munism’s line is strongest 

State’s 
America, is in line for the biggest 
of the $89-million request. The objec 
tive will be to remove the two biggest 
obstacles to the Voice effectivenes 
too few programs; and Russian inte 
ference (jamming 
e The Voice—The Voice broadcasts of 
short: wave from 38 transmutters in the 
U.S. and 
medium-wave from stations in Hono 
lulu, Manila, Japan, Wooferton (Eng 
land), Munich, Tangier, and Salonika. 
But the network 
hours a weck, compared wit 
ish Broadcasting Co.’ 
Russia’s 502 

Lhe gre itest 

powe! 
that i subjects 1¢ 

S. monitors have identified 
dividual transmitters being used 
poche wen to jam the Voice and 


broadcas Sut there ii Ways < 


there is a sizable pro- 
vfessors, students 
ike, with. foreign 


press 


radio network 


chunk 


is relayed on short- and 


b oad 


g can jamming 
1) Increase the strength of the sig 
Almost half the new money that 
propaganda purposes 
to do this 
lar Rus 


to jam our 
3) “Blanket 
mitting the same ] 
transmitters at once 
e The Big Job—The Voic 
is behind the Iron Curtain, 
nly medium left that reac 
dare oppose the Communist 
Japan 


Voice 


n Europe, 
want to ch 
ind forth a ss the short 


medium-wave bat find an official 
f 
hitting the peripheral 


important; there, the hot 


cold war is still in:doubt. So State’s 
radio men hope to step up their re- 
broadcasting privileges over local net- 
WOrks 
e Films—Documentary films have been 
more effective than radio in the coun- 
trics outside the fron Curtain. Films 
ire just about the only way that you can 
reach the masses of illiterates that make 
up the bulk of the population in many 
countries. More money is needed badly 
for new films and sound seer to put 
existing films into the vernacular of the 
countries State wants to hes Sub 
titles won't do if the can’t 
rc id 

Right now, State only gets about 100 
new films each year. About 70 are do 
nated by other* government 
business firms, or social organizations 
The rest are bought from private docu 
mentary film producers 

State’s films are solely for 

rposes—entertainment is left t 

xd. Many are highly technic 

language films for use in g 

spitals, and other professional inst 
utions. Some ar¢ Ae et emia: ( the 

states, or stories about typica U.S 

} that are designed to arouse in 


1udIence 


wencies, 


t abroad 
But films, like radio, have definit 
limits as a propaganda medium 
only hit selective audiences 
Answer-W ords—Actually, — the 
ind education are the best 
America’s stor 
audiences. This is primarily the jo 
St Libraries and Institutes Divis 
if the Educational | 
scholarship) program 
n the past, USTE libr 
becn equipped to ser 
1 eoplk professors, governmen 
ind students. Vi “baer ll 
e limited t 
» of the caked 
no service at 
past year, State 


yroadening its 


uld like to do more 
there is one USII 
State would lik 
more, in the cities of 
Meshed, ne rte Soviet bor 
vheouteat Phase—One_ of 

portant and least talked-of-featur 
information program is the di 
local groups—labor, 

s organizations--to promote 
cr vith the U.S } 
nple is "State's sponsoring 

national cultural organization 
State wants money enough 
vf these started 
experience in Latin-America 
that the local radually 
issume their operating costs once they 
hrms operating 
backers 


¢ 
th 
tiie 


societies 


groups g 
_ A i Se 
get going. U.S. business 
ibroad would be other 
for the cultural groups 


natural 
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by switching lo lower cost, hich fidelity 
ondolchalted ¥.NAMEL PAPERS 





e Northwest Airlines’ aloha to old style, premi- 
um-priced enamel papers meant a great deal 
more than just good-bye to higher cost. Before 
any saving could be considered, it had to mean 
that Northwest’s annual reports, employee 
magazines, and other printed materials would 
maintain the highest standards of quality and 
attractiveness. 

Consolidated Enamel Papers meet these high 
standards every day for hundreds of leading 
companies. And in most cases, where old style, 
oremium-priced enamels were formerly used, Con- 
solidated Enamel Papers meet them at prices that 
average 15 to 25% less, saving hundreds and 
even thousands of dollars a year for many users. 


There is no mystery about the substantial sav- 


ings Consolidated delivers. They are simply 
manufacturing costs saved by the revolutionary 
enamel papermaking process which Consolidated 
pioneered. By eliminating several costly steps 
still required by other makers, it produces paper 
of highest quality, simultaneously enameled on 
both sides, in a single high-speed operation. 

This modern manufacturing method makes 
Consolidated Enamels the outstanding value in 
the paper market today. If your own firm ap- 
preciates the value of fine printed material, as 
well as that of your printing dollar, we'll be glad 
to prove how Consolidated Enamel Papers pay 
off, both ways Cw.P ep. 


ondoleddatée VNAMEL PAPERS 





CONSOLIDATED 


Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminotes 


WATER POWER & 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


PAPER COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 135 Se. LaSalle St, Chicage 3, illinois 








We're Bustin’ 


Our Buttons! 


You'd pop your buttons too if you 
were one of our new industrialists 
successfully vwtilizing Savannah's 
“opportunities unlimited.” 


Competitive transportation ... \ ee a 
willing labor ... ebundant, cheap Ea eal 


\ 


soft water ...reasonable taxes 
and the cooperation of a friendly 


/ 
> 
tommunity are a few of the rea- . / 
sons why you should investigate / /' 
Savannah. Let us help you! j i 
Complete, confidential engineering be 
service ...nocost...no obligation , 
«++ ho commitments. ? \ 
Savannah is different ...and we E \ 
can prove it! " . 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
OF SAVANNAH, INC. 
ey 
A 


~~ DEPT.E — P. O. BOX 3 
/ 
if " 


’ 
IN TUNISIA:-AWVorkers tap the desert for water, using U.S. equipment. 





WES 6 aces 


to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 


France's African Plans Boom 


Since war's end, France, aided by ECA money, has been 


small space advertisement in the 


Shani” eaade Ge Cannan pouring capital into development of its African Empire. Now it's 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 beginning to pay off. 


sale And better yet, they re 





ceived substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 ARIS--ECA conomic imvasion oO imple, 471 new joint stock companies 
each rencl frica is rolling along in higl were set up during the first nine months 
f last year. That represents 

of some 12-billion francs 





African development, g mill . The money went into 


Marshall Plan spending th ) I industries, tanneries, cement anc 
$60-mill means mo! lants, textile mills. Already, 
crns lave bo 
nvested capital 
e Ten-Year Plans—The go 
en encouraging investment 
after the war, 
w formula for its 
permitting each terri 
in individual long-term progra 
momic development (BW—Mai 
7). Many of the programs ar 
MSC n prog the form of Ven-Year Pla 
ae 39 t Business Week he neh f big to one, they ] 
subscribers approve or select gifts mings t ul I 
for business associates or clients 
and they spend on average of 
ver $1,000 each year for these 


purchases 


VERTISE 

N BUSINESS WEEK unter] 

rev 1 ALAN tO) 
Marshall money 


} 


WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE 


MANAGEMENT MEN sh cin Deptt the French nd lahor that can: be % ; 
he work eThe Lion’s Share—lre1 


f ex Africa~—10 times the 
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half as large as the U.S.—has been get 
ting the lion’s share of investment 
funds: It’s absorbed over half the ECA 
money allotted to French Africa. 
Biggest project in West Africa is an 
irrigation development. It’s in the 
southern Sahara where the Niger River 
is joined by several other rivers. This 
river delta is being transformed into a 
vast 250,000-acre rice paddy. And new 
lands are being brought under cultiva 
tion at the rate of 12,000 acres each 
year. In 1949, the new paddies turned 
out 22,000 tons of rice. The French 
hope for 140,000 tons by 1957. That 
will turn French West Africa, which 
had to import nearly 50,000 tons last 
year, into a rice-exporting area. 
Keystone of the project is the big 
Sansanding Dam. It’s more than a mile 
wide, backs up the Niger and diverts it 
into a network of canals 50-mi. long on 
either side of the river. Optimistic 
French engineers think that eventually 
660,000 acres can be brought under 
cultivation 
e Peanut Project—West Africa’s most 
important agricu tural industry peanuts 
has received a liberal transfusion of 
ECA dollars. U S.-made earth movers, 
farm tractors, disk harrows, even me- 
chanical peanut pickers have gone to 
work to create more than 18,000 new 
peanut acres in the past three years 
Che project seems to have paid off 
better than Great Britain’s stumbhng 
attempts at African peanut culture (The 
Groundnuts Scheme, BW—Nov.19’49, 
p128). In 1949, peanuts and peanut oil 
accounted for 45% of French West 
Africa’s total exports 
But the largest single item on the 
West African budget is roadbuilding 
Phe French expect to pour around $80- 
million into roads by 1952, another 
$111-million by 1960. ECA is provid 
ing a good part f the heavy equipment 
—so far, around $10-million worth 
© Roadbuilding—Roads are also getting 
top priority in French Equatorial frica 
Equatorial Africa, which is about five 
times the size of France, stretches 2,200 
mi. into the interior. Two-thirds of its 
population live deep in the interior, 
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buy atau 
you ouly woods 
Pi kt , 


You eliminate costly, needless 
materials handling— when Reynolds makes your 
aluminum stampings and formed parts 


EYNOLDS can make savings for you on alumi- 
num fabricating all along the line! Take scrap, 
for example. You cut out all the sorting, baling and 
disposal of scrap when Reynolds makes your alumi- 


num parts. You also cut out the expense of handling it. 


Here are more important advantages: g reduces 
plant and equipment investment; gy eliminates raw 
material inventory; Q delays material billing 4] 
no rejects: (s] leaves more time for sales planning 


Write for folder, ‘‘Aluminum Stampings’’, describ- 


ing this monev-saving service. Or call the Revnolds 


Office listed under *‘Aluminum’’ . 
Waul savings like these? 
in your classified telephone . he 


sept d i 
directory. ‘Reynolds Metals nevatine 14° 
uted and de 


€ 


Company, 2085 South Ninth 


wir 


Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. — under the custon 
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fenced off from the coast by a 500-mi. 

deep barricade of jungle. ‘There are only 

a few hundred miles of modern roads. 

f lo cut up the jungle, ECA has sent 
; large quantities of equipment: 40 heavy 


tractors, 40 bulldozers, three mobile 


is IMPORTANT TO machine shops, three gravel plants, 25 


dump trucks, plus steamshovels, rock 

crushers, motor graders, root cutters, de 
CRANE OPERATORS, TOO! tumpers the whol range of machinery 
for rugged roadwork. In addition, EC 
has supplied equipment for the 


tory s chief port, Pointe Noire, 
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shackle railroads 
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e Iron Ore— lhe 

m the Conakry penit 1 rench 
Guinea, have already soaked up a lot 
of Marshall Plan monev. Half-a-million 
dollars have gone into a pilot plant to 
LATERAL experiment in refining the ore and for 
VISION j other mining equipment And the re 
ent authorization for another half-mil 
lion will help the French re: their 
goal of 1.2-million tons ve 

e Minerals—Northern Afri 

x dustrialized than the 

G. xd vision is vitally important to aerial gunners \frica~is a bechive 





und crane operators, too! The operator must be able to see over a wide pecting tcams, worl 
working area if he is to spot his loads quickly, accurately, and safely and Oran. are s 

tak idl, Al uA 
Wide-angle vision is built into the New Whiting Crane. In its Full- 


manganese, 
Vision Cab, the operator remains comfortably seated at all times, yet he 
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sisting mines are busily modernizing 
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und safe crane operation. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, mint on. Mor | $1-milli 


can clearly see the entire working area! 
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ducing near Casablanca. It’s an Ameri 
can-equipped plywood plant that will 
turn out 300 cubic meters each month, 
half for export. The plant will back- 
stop Morocco’s reforestation project, 
which has already replanted 75,000 
icres of woodland. And it will provide 
an outlet for the new eke P past oven 
getting under way in the Cameroons 
e When ECA Dwindles—The French 
are thinking about the day when EGA 
1id will be gin to peter out, and private 
investment will have to take the place 
of intergovernmental credits. In the 
past few months, the French Afncan 
Committee of the International Cham 
ber of Commerce has been beating the 
drums for more international under- 
standing of France’s work in Africa, so 
that capitalists the world over will see 
the limitless field for investment there 
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lurnabout: Now British firm has set 
up a factory in the U.S. Astral E.quip- 
ment Ltd., Glasgow, is assembling re- 
frigeration machinery at a plant in New 
Jersey 
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A study of Cuba, backed by the World 
Bank, gets under way this week. Ex 
perts from Stanford Re search Institute 
Armour Foundation, and Southwest Re¢ 


search Institute will probe Cuban fh 
nance, industry, agriculture, labor, and 
foreign trade. There’s no talk of a 


loan—ye 
rm 


Diesel-electric locomotives—45 of them 
will be shipped to Vhailand. Daven 
yort-Besler Corp., Davenport, Io 
building the engines, Westin 


ul equ yment. 
es 
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THE TREND 


Why We Need a New Secretary of Defense 


It has been said of Louis Arthur Johnson, Secretary 
of Defense of the United States of America, that he 
hoped for the best without preparing for the worst. 

The brutal facts from Korea bear tragic witness to 
the awful truth of this estimate of the man. 

Even if a Dunkirk can be averted and our offensive 
can be mounted from South Korea instead of Japan, a 
horrible failure here at home must be’ accounted for. 
The time is now to ask the question why so few had to 
face so many with so little. 

Who is to blame for the Korean tragedy? Who left 
us hopelessly unprepared to meet this murderous Com- 
munist aggression? Who lulled the nation into a sense 
of false security by boasting of our growing military might 
under reduced military budgets? 

I'he blame must be shared by every American, not least 
by the President and the Secretary of State. But the 
chief blame belongs where the chief responsibility is— 
with the Secretary of Defense. 

Louis Johnson should resign. If he fails to show that 
sense of public duty, the country should make it plain 


to him. 


Three Failures 

I'he Secretaryship of Defense is a high office of public 
trust that should seek out the man who is to fill it. No 
such narrow view, however, trammeled the ambitions 
of its present occupant. From as far back as 1940, when 
FDR had to back away from an earlier promise to make 
f War, Louis Johnson campaigned to 
country’s top military civilian 
a long one—came in the summer of 1948 
fruman was apparently 


him Secretary 
be this 

His chance 
Democrati 
yomise anything to anyone who could 


when candidate 
prepared 
replenish the bankrupt party treasury. Johnson took over, 
ac » widely accepted reports, on the condition 
that he become Secretary of Defense. He did a miraculous 
job of political money-raising, the President was reelected, 
the bargain was kept, and in March 1949, Louis Johnson 
succeeded the late, great James Forrestal 

His administration of the Defense Dept. has been 


1 
' ’ t 
ording t 


stormy—perhaps unavoidably so. He inherited the whole 


stubborn unification mess. He has done good work on 
side in making unification work. And 


} 
neede a 


the administrative 
he has brought about some legitimate, badly 
economies 

It is a pity that his good works pale into obscurity 
ilongside his calamitous failures. 

First, Johns 
efense policy needed to match the foreign policy of 
this country, l'o be sure, the 
blame here extends beyond him to his « ymander in 
hief, the President, and to the Secretary of State as well 


m has had no adequate conception of the 


wobbly as that has been 


But his was the responsibility to lay before Congress a 


military program equal to our commitments. Hle failed 


to do SO, 


%6 


Second, Johnson’s department failed to provide the 
kind of military strength that Korea shows we need. 
There has been a consuming preoccupation with inter- 
continental atomic war and inadequate preparation for 
the satellite cat’s-paw type of war that Russia chose to 
use in Korea and may use elsewhere. The result is that 
our men have only a few light, outgunned tanks to 
oppose the Red monsters thrown against them. We 
must rely on jet fighters to do work they were never 
designed to do in support of ground operations. The 
new weapons about which so much was heard last spring 
seem still to be on order. 

Third, Johnson’s repeated assertions that his economies 
and budget cutting have resulted in a stronger defense 
are revealed as tragically false. Before Korea, he prated 
that “we're in grand shape,” that if Russia “starts some 
thing at four o'clock in the morning’ we would go into 
action by five, and that'we were prepared to ‘lick the 
hell out of Joe Stalin” if he started anything. 

He told the country that his smaller budgets would 
merely cut out fat and convert fat into muscle. After 
holding defense. obligations below the $13.9-billion 
authorized for fiscal vear 1949-50, he submitted a $13 
billion budget for 1950-51. This compared with the $18 
billion figure Forrestal regarded in 1948 as the minimum 
for meeting our responsibilities around the world. We 
are now hastily—and wastefully-in one year trying to 
expand the defense budget by twice that $5-billion 
“saving.” 

Johnson's budgeting went far beyond cutting off fat. 
It cut down Army ground force strength, almost deci 
mated the Marines, shrank Navy fighting power, held 
back the 70-group Air Force, reduced aircraft replace 
ment programs, ignored glaring weak spots in tanks and 
tactical aircraft, and retarded research and development. 


Cutting tk.’ Muscle 

On the floor of the House of Representatives on Apr 
4 last. Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee challenged Johnson's propaganda 
Said Vinson, “I want to state emphatically that, in my 
judgment, Mr. Johnson’s economy scalpel has not only 
carved away some service fat but has cut—deeply in 
some areas—~into the sinew and muscle of the armed 
SeTvVices o 

\n example, tragically documented in Korea, is what 
happened to Forrestal’s tank-modernization program 
The plan was to take our medium tanks, rearmor and 
regun them so they could at least handle their Russian 
opposite numbers. GI's in Korea today could hardly 


ected to agree that Johnson's economy in budget 


be CX 
tl 


T 
lat program out of existence was only cutting off fat 


ing 

Louis Johnson’s record does not qualify him to con 
tinue as the civilian leader of our great new military 
effort. Nothing he has done in office would so become 


him as the leaving of it 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN ONE OF A SERIES 
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There can be no patriotism without 
liberty, no liberty without virtue, no virtue 


without citizens; create citizens, and 


you have everything you need; without 
them, you will have nothing but debased 
slaves, from the rulers of the State 


Jownwards. To form citizens is not the | 
f er re a x 


work of a day; and in order t 
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have men it ssary to educate them 
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